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HAT interesting and edifying form of literature, the political 

platform, has been the chief intellectual pabulum that we 
have had served up during the past month. The general charac- 
ter of the documents is not so rhetorical as in days gone by} even 
the politicians are discovering that some things excite laughter 
instead of awe. The Democrats of course deal out wholesale de- 
nunciations of the sins of the Administration, and promise bet- 
ter things, —‘‘ if we had but the chance, gentlemen |’? The Repub- 
licans hold up the party and its records, glory in its rebukes of its 
own sins and sinners, and promise more of the same sort in the 
future. Meanwhile, thoughtful people ask why parties that repre- 7 
sent no living issue of American politics should continue to divide 
between them the suffrages of the great mass of the American 
people. Take the currency question, for instance, fhe vital issue 
of the present campaign. We have Hard-inoney Democrats, and 
Greenback Democrats,—Contractionist Republicans, Inflationist 
Republicans, and Do-nothing Republicans,—a happy family in 
each camp. 

The best promise for the future comes from Missouri, where a 
People’s Party, encountering the wrath of the professional politi- 
cians on both sides, but enjoying the support of the mass of the 
Republicans, has begun a campaign—chiefly upon State issues— 
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to rescue the State from the Bourbon Democracy. The ticketisa 
curious medley of the friends and enemies of the Confederacy—one 
of the candidates took another prisoner during the war. The cur- 
rency plank simply opposes contraction, but the party has the 
active support of Senator Schurz, whose reélection depends upon 
its success. 


Ir was hardly a happy thought of the contractionists to ask the 
Hon. Hugh McCulloch to favor his fellow-citizens with his views 
on the financial situation and policy of the country. His very 
name carries with it associations that should convince any 
thoughtful man that the way to resumption of specie payments is 
not through the rapid reduction of the volume of the national 
currency. Every business interest united in the cry that the policy 
pursued by this gentleman, when Secretary of the Treasury, was 
crushing the very life out of our industries and producing an utter 
stagnation of business. If all who cursed Hugh McCulloch in 
1867, were to step out of the Immediate Resumption ranks in 1874, 
there would be but a beggarly show of supporters for the ‘* Hard 
Money’”’ policy 

Mr. McCulloch embodies his views in a letter addressed to cer- 
tain Cincinnati merchants, beginning with the statement that they 
have in no sense been changed since he was in office (1865-9). 
He would like to see the amount of the legal tenders reduced at the 
rate of $50,000,000 a year, the money for the purpose béing ob- 
tained by increasing and economizing the national revenue, and 
in the last resort by the sale of bonds. Then at some early date, 
say Dec. 1st, 1876, he would have a return to specie payments on 
the part of the government, and free banking as soon thereafter as 
might be. Thus far the old Secretary McCulloch ; but he has 
learnt something since 1867. He would not absolutely contract the 
volume of the currency ; at least if the country needs the green- 
backs thus withdrawn, he would replace them by allowing the 
National Banks to issue an equal amount of notes in their place. 

On Mr. McCulloch’s own supposition, and before any trouble- 
some questions are asked, the net result would be that there would 
be no depreciated government or national bank-paper in circula- 
tion ; the volume of the currency would not necessarily be con- 
tracted ; a part of the national debt that now pays no interest, 
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say $100,000,000, would then bear interest; but this addition to 
the country’s burdens would be more than compensated by the 
abolition of the premium on gold (which means the depreciation 
of greenbacks), and by the strengthened confidence that the 
nation will finally meet all its obligations. All of which are un- 
doubtedly most excellent things, when we can get them without 
paying too dear for them. 

But the fault of this solution, as of most solutions of the problem, 
isthat it leaves out a good many elements of the problem, and 
assumes others to be invariable in quantity, while they are anything 
but that. Look at the question first with reference to the National 
Banks; would they stand by idle while the Treasury carried out 
this programme? They would be straining every nerve to get 
ready for the day of reckoning that Mr. McCulloch’s plan prom- 
ises them. Their circulation is at present based upon and secured 
by government bonds. That he would change that basis, he does 
not say; but it iseasy to infer it. His object is to get rid of irre- 
deemable paper ; every national bank note would be payable in 
gold after the date fixed. To expect them to keep the bonds as secu- 
tity and pay in gold also, would be rather exacting. They could 
not, if they would. They would have to ‘‘unload”’ their ‘ gov- 
ernments’’ upon the market to get gold or the equivalent green- 
backs, just at the time when the Secretary of the Treasury stepped 
down to offer new bonds for sale there. At what prices these latter 
would sell is a not very difficult sum in compound proportion. At 
the same time, these very national banks are expected to step into 
the breach, and supply with their notes the deficit in the circula- 
tion produced by contraction at the Treasury. That is, at a time 
when their existing responsibilities would be growing intolerably 
gteat, they would be expected to undertake new risks and respon- 
sibilities for the benefit of the community. The real effect of the 
plan would be a wholesale and disastrous contraction, like that 
carried out by the Bank of England, in 1815-9—like that by 
which a certain Secretary of the Treasury nearly throttled every 
American industry in 1866-7—like that with which the Bank of 
France is now plunging that unhappy country in miseries and 
disasters worse than those that were inflicted by the war. 

How would the general interests of the nation be affected? We 
should have half of the miseries of inflation and all those of cun- 
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traction at the same time. The amount of both the principal and 
the interest of the national debt would be increased—just what Mr. 
McCulloch’s friends have been denouncing asa breach of faith with 
our creditors. At the same time the amount of the currency would 
be rapidly and violently diminished, a thing never effected in any 
country without bringing wholesale ruin in its train. A heavier 
burden of taxation would be imposed upon the people, although 
they now pay—in Pennsylvania, at least—about twice as much on 
the dollar as the people of Great Britain do. And last of all—for 
Mr. McCulloch goes so far—we should have a Revenue Tariff 
(instead of Protection to native industry), dealing out disaster and 
misery in every district of the country, and putting back the ad- 
vance of the nation in wealth and independence by half a century. 
Mr. McCulloch sounds better than in his purely contractionist 
role of 1866-7 ; but the improvement is only in the sound. 


THE centennial anniversary of the meeting of the first Conti- 
nental Congress was celebrated on Saturday at the Carpenters’ 
Hall, on Chestnut street, below Fourth, in the room where that 
meeting took place a hundred years ago. The affair seems to have 
been successful. The feature of the day was Mr. Brown’s speech, 
which consisted of reminiscences given in a way which must in- 
terest all who care for our history, and which ended with an ap- 
peal to his hearers to remember that their future is much more to 
them than their past, and moreover was in their power to make 
for good orevil. An exhortation which has only too much rele- 
vancy at the present time. 


Our two new judges for the Supreme Court of the State have 
been chosen for us. The freeman, if not quite content, has, at 
least, the comfort of knowing that he need not subject himself to 
the inconvenience of attending the polls. There is no hypocrisy 
either about this election, which, to be conducted under the 
restricted system introduced by the new constitution ; no honester 
farce ever was. Come, put in your ballots, fellow-citizens, say the 
party managers ingenuously, but do not for a moment suppose that 
it will make the slightest difference how you vote, for as only one 
name can be on your paper, both the nominees we have selected 
must be elected. You may regard the Republican candidate as a 
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political hack, or resolutely have determined to bar the entrance 
of our higher courts to any one of the Democratic faith; but so 
helpless are you now that you have not even the choice of evils. 
You cannot vote against either man. The nominations for the 
judiciary in this State were the only ones in contest, the rest of 
the ‘‘slate’’ (to adopt the expressive symbolism of our rulers) was 
made up without trouble. 

In the Republican convention Judge Butler, of West Chester, 
and Judge Paxson, of Philadelphia, divided the struggle between 
them, and it took the whole weight of the City Ring to defeat the 
former, whose merits every intelligent man was willing to recog- 
nize. Mr. Mann found the eloquence of his presence indispensa- 
ble, and his active and faithful assistants left no effort untried. 
As to either his character or his capacity, the less said about the 
nominee the better. The District Attorney might have had the au- 
dacity to give us a worse man, perhaps, but we can hardly congratu- 
late the honest Republican voters upon the alternative of on the 
me hand abandoning their party, or on the other raising to the 
highest judicial position in the Commonwealth the late stipendi- 
ary of a quack doctor. Judge Warren J. Woodward, who has 
been nominated by the Democrats, is, we are glad to say, a man of 
entire respectability, and is a capable and experienced Judge. We 
are assured moreover that ne did not work for the nomination. 


SARMATIA has fallen unwept, and if without a crime, certainly 
not without a great many good reasons for falling. If pushing 
foolish bills to persecute an exasperating press which finds in Con- 
gressional action themes for criticism wholesome but bitter: if 
whitewashing rascally politicians in the committee room; if a 
general lowness of tone, and readiness to give good-natured help 
on every occasion to the avowedly dishonest, are reasons for not 
electing to the Senate a candidate of whom this may be predicated, 
Vermont, the most faithful of the long-suffering constituencies of 
the party in power, has done well to turn; a little recalcitration 
would do no harm elsewhere, and Judge Poland in private life can, 
as an example, make up in part for his public career. 


No other ecclesiastical prosecution in the history of America 
surpasses or even equals in its dramatic interest the unhappy in- 
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vestigation which has been brought to a close by the committee 
whom Mr. Beecher invited to investigate the charges made against 
his character by his former friend and parishioner, Theodore 
Tilton. We say ‘‘ brought to a close,’’ for although the news- 
papers, who have found the scandal highly profitable, keep trying 
to warm it up again, with all the zeal that they showed in making 
it as bad as possible while it went on, yet every one must feel that 
the Committee have elicited all the data attainable for the judg. 
ment of the case, and that the law trial will add little, save matters 
of detail, to what we know. The report of the committee, unan- 
imously and most enthusiastically adopted by Plymouth church, 
carries with it, we think, the assent of the best classes of the 
American people. It is, every one says, not judicial in its tone, 
but we have read many judicial charges and decisions in which 
the air of studied impartiality was as little preserved. The justest 
and most impartial judges have not always thought themselves 
debarred from fiery indignation against the rascality of a mali- 
cious and perjured prosecutor ; the Highest Judge, when last 
heard from, had not reached this point of impartiality. The 
point in the report that carries most weight with it is that the 
accusation against Mr. Beecher, while now alleged to have been 
from the first crim. con. with Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, was, up to a 
given point in the proceedings, always alleged to have been im- 
proper advances—a change in the accuser’s case that looks al- 
most conclusive evidence of a conspiracy. 

The net results of the whole matter are (1) that Mr. Beecher, and 
most of the members of Lyman Beecher’s very noteworthy family, 
stand to-day very much lower in the eyes of the American public. 
The disclosures that have been made of the letters that passed be- 
tween them, of the friends they have chosen as their associates, 
and of the whole moral atmosphere of the cliques to which they 
belong, are very unpleasantly displayed before the public. In 
this respect Henry Ward Beecher stands, in fact, rather better 
than the rest, but at the expense of his reputation for tact, pluck, 
common sense and insight into character. (2) that he has been 
guilty of the crime charged, nobody believes, except the few who 
wish to. He has given himself into the hands of the Philistines, 
especially of his ‘‘ mutual friends,’? when a smaller but better 
balanced man would have knocked them right and left with an ex- 
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plosion of moral indignation at the very first word of accusation. 
As to the other party to the alleged criminality, Mrs. Tilton seems 
to be of the stuff of which mesmeric mediums are made—a being 
incapable of an act of independent and vigorous volition, when in 
the presence of a nature more positive than her own. Such crea- 
tures are becoming common in our highly artificial and nervous 
civilization, and in this age of spirit-rapping, planchette-moving, 
and kindred humbug-abominations. They are passive tools in 
the hands of any unscrupulous knave that chooses to use them. 
That her precious husband’s charges against Mr. Beecher were 
the conception of an instant—of the instant in which Mr. H. C. 
Bowen announced that, on Mr. Beecher’s representations of Mr. 
Tilton’s character, he was to lose his place as editor of Zhe 
Brooklyn Union and contributor to Zhe Judependent, and that they 
were made there and then with the knowledge that a confession 
of this, or of anything else, could be extorted from Mrs. Tilton, 
seems to us among the possibilities of this strange story. 

We are not of the number of those who mourn over ‘‘thedemoral- 
izing spectacle’’ this case presents, while we believe it to be a very 
unpleasant and painful one. We think that the general tone of the 
public mind on the subject has been most excellent; that the 
popular respect for the sanctities of the family life, the sheet 
anchor of our social morality, has suffered no injury, but has 
rather been strengthened ; and that the notion that the multitude 
of men gloat over the fall of one who stood high in men’s regards, 
has received for once a refutation stronger than logic. 


SPAIN, at the instigation of Bismarck, has been recognized 
universally, with the exception of Russia, whose monarchical in- 
stinct is stronger than any friendship for Germany or dislike of 
France. Whether the recognition will bring peace to that dis- 
tracted country, is matter for conjecture. The Carlists seem now 
to be really winning, and the rally they made after Concha’s 
death was probably a fitful movement. Accusations of inhu- 
manity and robbery are bandied to and fro between them and the 
Republicans, until one is disposed to settle the controversy by 
believing the accusations of both sides. Don Carlos, as inter- 
viewed by an American reporter, professes most admirable liber- 
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alism ; but qualifies what he says with the assertion that always, 
especially, however, in this materialistic age, is religion abso- 
lutely essential to the prosperity of a State. How far this means 
clerical rule, no one knows; but the power of the Church has 
been overthrown too recently and suddenly not to try a fresh 
struggle, and there are few who would not resolve the doubt one 
way. 


MarsHAL BAZAINE, that pursy martyr, has escaped from his 
confinement melodramatically, according to his own account, by 
a rope down the face of a sea-cliff, at the foot of which his wife 
waited for him in a small boat. The latest news, however, is that 
an official investigation has,sshown that his keepers betrayed their 
trust. Evidently some more people are to be sacrificed to logi- 
cally prove that, but for Bazaine, the French would have conquered 
the Germans. Bazaine out of his prison is, if possible, more 
insignificant than Bazaine the victim of the enemies of the em- 
pire, and certainly the last man in France for whom he can have 
any terrors must be MacMahon, except when on the same side. 


Tue British Association for the Advancement of Science met 
this year in Belfast, and, apparently out of compliment to the 
Irish people, elected Prof. Tyndall to the presidency. We fear 
that the people of that thriving and orthodox city would gladly 
have foregone the compliment, to be spared the address with which 
their countryman opened the session. Instead of reviewing the 
progress of science during the year, he took up its relation to the 
theological and metaphysical schools of thought, and carried the 
polemic against them to an extreme that surpasses anything yet 
said by either himself or any other of his school. While candidly 
admitting that beyond a certain step in the reasoning all was in- 
ference from analogy, he asserted that the whole drift and ten- 
dency of scientific thinking is to materialism, to recognize matter 
as containing in itself the potency and possibility of all ascer- 
tained phenomena—as well those that are called vital, intel- 
lectual and spiritual, as those that are simply natural. He espe- 
cially ruled out every conception of a creative act—a beginning 
of what was not—as being at bottom as unscientific as the old 
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theological theory of a mechanical creation of each species in 
succession out of nothing. ‘Turning, indeed, from the scientific 
to the psychological aspect of the question, he warned his hearers 
that all these terms and conceptions were merely provisional— 
that in the last analysis omnia exeunt in mysterium, and that ‘the 
forces at work in the vast processes of transformation which we 
call nature are inexplicable and undefinable—the Unknown and 
the Unknowable of Herbert Spencer. In fine, Prof. Tyndall is 
a materialist of the nobler kind ; he does not use the materialistic 
hypothesis to degrade the problems he would solve by it, as La 
Mettrie did ; he would rather elevate our conception of matter 
until it is seen to furnish a worthy solution of those problems. 
But in this he makes a great break from the theistic orthodoxy of 
his earlier teaching. It was not long ago that he assured a Lon- 
don audience that the pertinence of the question Napoleon put 
to his atheistic officers—‘‘ After all, gentlemen, who made all 
this ?”’—-was not and could not be diminished by any discoveries 
or hypotheses of science ; and still later we find him describing 
the srheres of thought and of matter as being so distinct that a 
transition from one to the other is ‘simply unthinkable.’’ 
Under whatever influence, Prof. Tyndall has taken a “ new de- 
parture.”’ 

We think his philosophical and theological opponents have every 
reason to be glad of his change of attitude. Nothing can be more 
likely to bring the question to its true issue: Is physical science, 
of and by itself, competent to form an adequate theory of the 
universe, or must its votaries confess the existence of departments 
of thought where its one category—the unvarying sequence of 
natural law—has no validity? At present it is playing the part 
that every progressive science has played in the day of its greatest 
discoveries—it is assuming that it can do everything, answer all 
questions, solve all problems. Just the same part was played—as 
arecent article in Zhe Spectator points out—by the science of 
mechanics, at the beginning of last century. The disciples of 
Newton were flushed with the triumph of discoveries as great as 
those of our own age. Everything was to be explained on mechan- 
ical principles, not excepting the affinities of chemistry. And 
so Boerhaave had a hard time of it, in asserting that chemical 
affinity was not a mechanical force, but a higher and more special 
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force that operated often in defiance of the mechanical force of 
attraction; and not until the heyday of scientific exultation was 
passed, was there room for the development of chemistry. ‘In 
botk cases there has been a wonderful expansion of a principle 
supposed to have a certain limited application; in both cases there 
has resulted a tendency to assume that what has explained so much 
will explain everything. Just as the men of the seventeenth cen- 
tury were tempted to think that mathematical science was the 
whole of science, so the men of the nineteenth century are tempted 
to think that scientific thought is the whole of thought.”’ 


Or the papers read at the meeting of the Association, that by 
Lord O’Hagan, a Belfast man, on the working of Gladstone's 
{rish Land Law, has the greatest interest for the student of social 
science. While believing that the general effect of the law had 
been a good one, he was surprised and disappointed that so little 
had come of the ‘‘ purchase clauses’’ through whose operation the 
Irish tenant farmers were to be converted into a body of free- 
holders. The number of holdings purchased is extremely trifling, 
and the amount of these purchases is diminishing instead of in- 
creasing. Had the Bill provided for the establishment of some- 
thing like the Land Banks of Prussia, the purchase of holdings 
would have been made much easier, and perhaps somewhat more 
general. But it must be remembered that everything in Glad- 
stone’s law tends to make the position of the tenant an easy and 
comfortable one, and that of the land-owner, be his holding great 
or small, comparatively undesirable. It takes away many of the 
chief motives to purchase, without giving any real help to those 
who would like to pass from the position of a tenant to that 
of a freeholder. The wisest legislation would have been to have 
opened and held open the door to ownership by purchase, given 
a helping hand to all who would go through it, and left those who 
would not under all the old disabilities. Then in twenty years 
the land would have been in the hands of its actual cultivators. 
A parallel to Gladstone’s Land Bill would have been a.law to 
abolish slavery by making the condition of the slave an easy one, 
but providing that he should have the right to earn his freedom. 
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THE ECONOMIC WRONGS OF IRELAND. 


HE Home Rulers have had a hearing. Something over half 

the Irish representation in the Imperial Parliament, led by 
Counsellor Butt, made the demand that the Irish nation be re- 
stored to the status guo ante Unionem. Mr. Disraeli fixed a day 
for the hearing, gave them a full audience, and then with others 
—notably Dr. Ball—replied to the arguments by speeches and 
votes, and the matter went over till another session. So far John 
Bull’s sense of fair play has taken him. John is fond of fair play 
when there is nothing to frighten him—still more fond of adver- 
tising his love of it. And the Home Rule movement being on 
the whole an innocent and peaceful safety-valve for disaffection 
that might find worse vents, John is very far from afraid of it. 
Home Rule is an appeal to his own tribunal, and a peaceable one, 
It does not disturb his nerves. 

The arguments of the English newspapers, following up those 
of the speakers in the House of Commons, are of the same calm 
and peaceful sort. They are glad that Mr. Butt and his friends 
have had a hearing, and sure that the hearing has greatly hurt the 
cause they represent. It has shown, what was all along antici- 
pated, that they were acting from sentiment rather than on any 
definite plan; that they had no such plan in their minds at the 
outset, and have digested none since; that they have never seri- 
ously faced the difficulties of the problem, and endeavored to find 
such a solution of them as England would accept as feasible. In 
this respect Mr. Butt and his friends have certainly not shown any 
marked practical talent. The debate offered them full opportu- 
nity for the removal of superficial objections, but they made little 
or no use of it. The peacead/e restoration of the partial indepen- 
dence that Ireland enjoyed during the last eighteen years of the 
eighteenth century can only be effected by such appeals to the 
conscience and common sense of England as will lead her to 
regard the measure as right and desirable. Whether there are 
any grounds upon which such appeals might be based is a matter 
for their investigation. That they did not present these in the 
debate that has taken place is beyond all dispute. If they are not 
to be found, then the agitation of Home Rule at present is a mere 
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waste of strength. There are only two ways left—to wait till a 
general war puts England at the mercy of the Irish people, as in 
1779, or at once fall in with the Fenian movement, and fight for 
total and violent separation. The latter has been tried so often, 
that to renew the attempt would be criminal. The former is not 
within the present range of possibilities. 

One very forcible objection to the movement is this—the Irish 
people do not really desire Home Rule. A very large minority, 
if not the majority, do undoubtedly prefer the present connection 
with England. It would be a mistake to judge of Irish opinion 
from that of our Irish immigrants. It is the most dissatisfied 
class of these that find their way to the United States. The 
great mass of those who have emigrated to the British colonies 
are thoroughly loyal, and even of our Irish citizens or aliens, a 
great part learn the intensely patriotic opinions, which they love 
to display, after landing on our shores and associating for a while 
with compatriots who preceded them, and learning a few lessons 
in the art of brag from American politicians. Terence M’Coul at 
home was a quiet sort of body, that meddled little with affairs of 
State, having the true Celtic instinct that such matters belonged 
to ‘‘his betters.’’ But a few years of American life have made a 
change in him: he holds his head much higher now. He has a 
delightful consciousness that he is one of the sovereign American 
people, and at the same time a son of down-trodden Ireland, the 
land of Saints, the victim of English rapacity. Wrongs and out- 
rages that he had no notion of when he was on the green sod, 
have become as clear as daylight to him. He is not quite sure 
but that he has some claim to the land of-the plundered Irish 
nobles, that the English stripped of their estates. He can hardly 
help thinking of his old landlord—a man, perhaps, of far purer 
Celtic blood than himself,—as a hateful plunderer of the poor; 
he always tipped his hat to the aforesaid landlord at home, and 
thought him made of a finer sort of clay. Above all, the story 
of Irish struggles for independence is now brought home to him 
as never before. An Irish-American literature, full of passionate 
hatred of the Saxon, and of Celtic intensity, has become accessi- 
ble to him ; it tells him the story of the defeated cause, dwelling 
on the sins of the victor and glossing over the crimes of the van- 
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quished. Popular orators, taught in the school of O’Connell to 
regard bombastic virulence as eloquence, have stirred his blood. 
He has learnt on a foreign soil to resent the wrongs of his native 
country. At home he heard now and then by dim tradition of 
the struggles of that past; but he heard of them as he heard of 
the legends of the Saints—things somehow true and yet unreal. 
His chief teacher was the parish priest, and the voice from the 
altar spoke of peace on earth, good will to men. If he disliked 
and distrusted the government, it was not so much because it was 
the rule of the stranger, as just because it was ‘‘the government,”’ 
and therefore the natural enemy of all and sundry. 

With Terence’s class at home, ‘‘the government’’ has become 
more of a friend and helper under the new land law. It has vin- 
dicated to them the right to their bit of holding at a reasonable 
rent, and forbidden their eviction save after the expiration of their 
leases and the purchase of their tenant-right. It has even secured 
to each of them, if he be now in possession of a holding, the right, 
dear to the Celtic peasant’s heart, of becoming a landlord or mid- 
dleman himself, by subletting fragments of his land to others as 
poor as himself. He has come to look upon the Assistant Barris- 
ter (as the chief judge at the Quarter Sessions is modestly called) 
asasort of guardian angel. Just because the agricultural peas- 
ant of Ireland knows but little of the injuries, real and fancied, 
that England has inflicted upon his country, he is not altogether 
disaffected to the existing rule nor anxious for a change. Rather 
he is disposed to accept what the present system has done for him 
as so much net gain, and to acquiesce in its permanence. 

It is in the Irish towns that the mischiefs of English rule are 
felt with least of alleviation, and resented with most bitterness. 
Not one of the many alterations and reforms that have been 
effected during the present century has tended to improve the 
condition of the townsmen, while all the burdens and miseries of 
Ireland are intensified among them. The tithes and the Church 
were never much of a grievance to the townsman. John Bull has 
hot propitiated him by the sacrifice of rectors and deans. The 
Church Bill will only diminish the number, and the income, of 
those who had money to spend upon the shopkeepers. The En- 
cumbered Estate’s Court Act and the Land Bill are nothing to 
him. The Irish National School System is rather a grievance 
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than a benefit, for it does not give him the sort of education for 
his children that he at heart desires. It is within the small towns 
that Fenianism has its strength, there being there enough of intel- 
lectual movement to make the study of grievances easy and 
general. And here the economic grievances of Ireland are most 
fully displayed in the decay and ruin of what were once fine 
streets, neat and pleasant houses, now peopled by pauperized, 
hopeless masses—all concentrated within a brief area. ‘‘ As soon 
as ever I arrived in Ireland,’’ says Dr. Keane, Bishop of Cloyne, 
‘*the first thing struck me was that I witnessed more wretchedness 
and misery in one small town, with a population of less than four 
thousand, than I had seen throughout the length and breadth of 
England, France and Belgium together. There is not a town in 
the dioceses of Cloyne and Ross, where almost every day through- 
out the year, except for about three weeks during harvest time, 
and occasionally for a short time during spring time, you will not 
see men with families looking about for a day’s work, and not 
being able to find it.’’ 

But the Home Rulers cannot claim this town population as 
heartily favorable to the limited independence that they ask ; if 
they are anything, they are Fenians. They may act for a time 
under the Home Rule flag, and vote for the Home Rule candi- 
date in the absence of one more to their tastes, but they will 
never stop at that. Hatred of the English rule is so burnt into 
them by all the experiences of the past, that there is no hope in 
their hearts for any prosperity or peace for Ireland until ‘the 
hoof of the Saxon’’ is no longer on her neck. There was truth 
in the taunt flung by the English Tories at Counsellor Butt and 
his friends, that they owed their election to the votes of those 
with whom Home Rule was but a pretence to cover aims of quite 
another sort. 

The Repeal of the Union and the reéstablishment of such Home 
Rule as Ireland had between 1783 and 1801 would undoubtedly 
be a very dangerous experiment. Ireland has lived through many 
eventful days since the Volunteers met at Dungannon and over- 
awed England into an acknowledgment of the legislative inde- 
pendence of their country. Her experiences since that eventful 
day have unhappily been of a sort to divide rather than unite her 
people. The great English and Scotch colony, who really 
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wrested that concession from England, were at that time the only 
part of the nation who had spirit enough to take the initiative. 
The Catholic majority had no representatives either in Parliament 
or among the volunteers, had no suffrage in the election of mem- 
bers of the Parliament till 1793, and no seats in the Imperial Par- 
liament till 1829. First in the Rebellion of 1798, and then in 
the agitation for Repeal of the Union, led by O’Connell, did the 
Catholic majority begin to show its own strength and act for 
itself. But the minority who took the Patriotic side in 1783, 
under the leadership of Grattan and Charlerhont, have been driven 
over almost in a body to the support of the Union. They were 
for the most part hostile to the Union at its inception. The 
measure was carried by a system of wholesale bribery and corrup- 
tion without a parallel even in English politics. But they fought 
the Repeal party of 1843 with all the energy of desperation. 
There are exceptions among them, like the late Smith O’Brien 
and Mr. Butt himself; but as a body the Protestants of Ireland are 
opposed to any separate Irish government in which the Catholics 
have a share proportional to their numbers. Home Rule would not 
restore the status guo of 1783-1801 ; it would create such a gov- 
ernment as Ireland has not seen since the battle of the Boyne. 
Those who are best acquainted with the temper of both parties, 
believe that complete Irish independence would precipitate the 
two sections of the Irish people in deadly conflict with each other. 
On the one side would be the force of numbers and the memory of 
long years of wrong and oppression ; on the other the power of 
superior intelligence, discipline and wealth ; on both the ferocity 
of passions inconsistent with the Christian name. The establish- 
ment of a modified independence, with England to keep the peace 
between the factions, would not lead to results so full of disaster. 
But Dublin would be a scene of ceaseless clamor, contention and 
recrimination ; and the public opinion of the world would uphold 
England in putting a stop to it. 

What Ireland really needs to escape from her present impov- 
erished and hopeless condition, does not involve any political 
separation from England, either partial or total. Her deepest and 
most abiding wrongs are economic, not political. She is not to- 
day, like Scotland and Wales, a contented portion of the United 
Kingdom, because she was for centuries treated as industrially an 
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alien, while held in political subjection. She was systematically 
debarred from participating in the industrial growth and progress 
of the rest of the British islands, and to-day the results of that 
growth are used to depress and burden her in new ways ; the purse 
of the capitalist is continuing the work that the sword and the law- 
book began. 

Ireland has great natural resources. Her soil is admitted to be 
superior to that of England, taken acre for acre, and if her exces- 
sive rain-fall makes the raising of grain-crops a precarious business, 
it gives her unequaled advantages for dairy-farming, flax-growing 
and green crops. She has but little coal, and that little of an 
inferior kind, unless the new mines in County Tyrone fulfil the 
expectations they have excited." But her coast is so indented by 
the sea, and her territory so intersected by navigable rivers, that 
every part of the island is easily accessible, and Newcastle coal 
can be put down at Belfast and Londonderry as cheap as in 
London—cheaper than in Rouen. She has mines of all the use- 
ful and some of the precious metals; she has an abundant supply 
of that cheap labor, which English Economists have till recently 
classed among the foremost requisites of successful production. A 
better school system than any that England has ever enjoyed, has 
for many years been imparting instruction to her children. The 
‘* pressure of her population on subsistence ’’ has been vastly re- 
lieved by the wholesale expatriation of millions of her people. 
The United States alone contained at the last census nearly two 
million persons of Irish birth. ‘‘ And yet she is not happy.’’ The 
country does not prosper; her resources lie undeveloped ; every 
now and then we have rose-colored accounts of the great advances 
made by Irish agriculture; but more careful and patient observers 
say that except in the three or four North-eastern counties, there 
is little or no improvement in the condition of the working classes ; 
and those classes contain so large a share of the whole people, that 
the rest are not worth counting. 

The story of Ireland’s economic wrongs carries us back to the 





1Jreland seems to have been stripped of her chief coal measures by a vast 
geological convulsion, which swept into the Atlantic the secondary strata which 
once were superimposed upon the vast central district of mixed limestone and 
peat. This great plain contains some twelve thousand square miles, one-fifth 
flat bogs and the rest arable lands, 
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sixteenth century, as an act passed by the English Parliament in 
1543 (temp. Henry VIII.), forbids the importation of Irish wool 
into England, and speaks of the manufacture of linen and woolen 
yarns as a chief branch of Irish industry. Another, in 1571 
(13th Elizabeth), says the Irish had been exporting these goods 
for over a hundred years. By an act passed in the twentieth year 
of the reign of Elizabeth, the importation of Irish cattle was pro- 
hibited. _Wentworth—who, with Charles I. and Archbisop Laud, 
thought to reconstruct the British Islands after their own liking— 
ruled Ireland in 1632-9, and labored to make it both prosperous 
and dependent upon England. Through the abundance and ex- 
cellence of Irish wool, her manufacturers had begun to compete 
with the English manufacturers in the English market, and Went- 
worth set himself to discourage this as being prejudicial to English 
interests. He prohibited the export of wool, but he also did his 
utmost to promote that of linen, importing flax-seed and workmen 
from the continent, and investing £30,000 of his own money in 
the enterprise. 

After the Restoration the old policy of restriction was resumed. 
English rents had fallen, largely through the expulsion of great 
numbers of the Puritans to the continent and America, partly 
through the interruption of trade by continental wars. An out- 
cry was raised against the importation of Irish cattle as the real 
cause, and in 1663 it was prohibited a second time. ‘‘ Forbid- 
den,” says Lord Dufferin, ‘‘to send our beasts alive across the 
channel, we killed them at home, and began to supply the sister 
country with cured provisions. A second act of Parliament (in 
1665) imposed prohibitory duties on salted meat. The hides of 
the animals still remained, but the same influence soon put a stop 
to the importation of leather. Our cattle trade abolished, we 
tried sheep-farming. The sheep breeders of England immedi- 
ately took alarm, and Irish wool was declared contraband’’ asecond 
time. So far was this English jealousy carried that when the 
Lord Lieutenant, by an appeal in behalf of the sufferers by the 
gteat fire uf London, secured a large contribution of Irish beeves 
from a people who had nothing else to give, an outcry was raised 
against the gift as a ‘* political contrivance to defeat the prohi- 
bition of Irish cattle.’’ 


But, as Ireland is now learning, the freest exportation of food 
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and raw materials would not have made the country rich: what 
was she doing to develop a native industry ? The Duke of Ormond 
was a wise and politic ruler, who did his utmost for the country. 
He secured from the King in 1667 authority to remove all prohi- 
bitions upon Irish trade except with the Colonies, the East Indies 
and the Levant—the latter being the monopoly of the East India 
and the Turkey companies. The exceptions thus specified had 
already been enacted by laws of the English Parliament,—the first 
by the Navigation Laws of 1660 and 1662; and by the act “to 
make this Kingdom a staple, not only for the commodities of those 
plantations, but also for the commodities of other countries and 
places for the supplying of them.’’ At the same time, the manv- 
facture of glass, for which Ireland possesses unusual facilities, hav- 
ing begun, an English act was passed to forbid its export from 
Ireland. In spite of all this, Ireland attained a large measure of 
prosperity under Ormond’s rule. From 1667 the trade of the 
greater part of Europe was open to her wool-growers and weavers. 
Skilled workmen came over from England. Irish laws encouraged 
and promoted the linen manufacture; five hundred families of 
Flemings came over to engage in it; the manufactures of Scot- 
land were excluded from the Irish market by protective laws. 
Nothing that ‘‘the good Duke’’ could do in the way of zealous 
encouragement and munificent patronage, was left undone, and 
the years 1677-1688 may be reckoned as one of the three periods 
in which Ireland enjoyed real prosperity. ‘‘ Lands were every- 
where improved ; rents were doubled; the Kingdom abounded 
with money ; trade flourished to the envy of our neighbors: cities 
increased exceedingly ; many places of the Kingdom equaled the 
improvements of England ; the King’s revenue increased propor- 
tionably to the advance of the Kingdom, which was every day 
growing, and was ‘well established in plenty and wealth ;’ manu- 
factures were all on foot in divers parts; the meanest inhabitants 
were at once enriched and civilized; and this Kingdom is then 
presen to be the most improved and improving place in 
Europe.”’ 

_At the close of the civil war, which in Ireland followed th the 


ie The Commercial Restrictions of Ireland ‘Considered : Dublin, 1779. «Ire Te- 
peat,” says the anonymous author, “ the words of persons of rank, who could 
not be deceived themselves, and were incapable of deceiving others.” 
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Revolution of 1688, the country began to recuperate her strength 
with all the elasticity and vivacity of a vigorous and progressive 
nation. Exports increased rapidly; the years 1697, 1698, 1699, 
showed a growing balance of trade in favor of the country, and 
the influx of money poured new life’s blood through all the veins 
of industry. But the jealousy of the English traders and land 
owners was thoroughly aroused. In 1698 the English House of 
Lords addressed King William with the complaint ‘that the 
growing manufacture of cloth in Ireland, both by the cheapness 
of all sorts of necessaries of life, and goodness of material for 
making all manner of cloth, doth invite your subjects of England, 
with their families and servants, to leave their habitations and 
settle there, to the increase of the woolen manufacture in Ireland,”’ 
and it may prove to the ‘ prejudice’’ of ‘‘ the said manufacture 
here.” Would your Majesty be pleased ‘‘ to declare to all your 
subjects of Ireland that the growth and increase of the woolen 
manufacture there hath long been, and ever will be looked upon 
with great jealousy by all your subjects of this Kingdom; and if 
not timely remedied, may occasion very strict laws, totally to 
prohibit and suppress the same, and, on the other hand, if they 
turn their industry and skill to the settling and improving the 
linen manufacture, they shall receive all countenance, favor 
and protection.’’ To this and a similar address from the House 
of Commons, the King responded, promising to do “all that in me 
lies to discourage the woolen manufacture in Ireland, and to 
encourage the linen manufacture there, and to promote the trade 
of England.’? The complaisant Irish parliament, representing 
only the English colony of Protestants, passed a Government bill 
laying a prohibitory duty on the export of any woolen or mixed 
fabric except frieze; and to make assurance doubly sure, the Eng- 
lish Parliament absolutely prohibited such export to any country 
except England and Wales. It seems to have been the theory 
that the relations of the Irish nation to other countries were 
especially and directly under English confrol. 

The operation of the new law was most sudden and disastrous. 
“The Irish,’’ says Arthur Young, ‘‘had a flourishing woolen 
manufacture; they made many slight fabrics not made in Eng- 
land ; but all were crippled and put down by the prohibition of 
exportation.’ It was no secondary or minor interest that was 
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assailed. Irish statutes of the reign of Charles II., resolutions of 
the Parliament of 1695, and even the preamble of the English Act 
for their suppression, all combine to show that the manufacture 
and export of woolens were leading Irish industries. Twenty 
thousand manufacturers left the island. ‘‘ At the passage of this 
fatal act,’’ says Dean Swift, ‘‘ the condition of our trade was glo- 
rious and flourishing, though in no way interfering with the Eng- 
lish. We made no broadcloths above six shillings per yard. , 
Coarse druggets, bays and shalloons, worsted damasks, strong 
draught works, slight half-works and gaudy stuffs were the only 
product of our looms. These were partly consumed by the mean- 
est of our people, and partly sent to the Northern nations, from 
which we had in exchange timber, iron, hemp, pitch, tar and hard 
dollars. At the time the current money of Ireland was foreign 
silver, a man would hardly receive a hundred pounds without 
finding the coin of all the Northern Powers, and every Prince of 
the [German] Empire among it. This money was returned into 
England for fine cloths, silks, etc., for our own wear, for rent, for 
coals, for hardware and all other English manufactures, and ina 
great measure supplied the London merchants with foreign silver 
for exportation. Three parts in four of that district of the 
town [Dublin] where I dwell were English manufacturers,......... 
employed in working up our coarse wool, while the finest was sent 
to England. Several of these had taken the children of the 
native Irish apprentices to them, who, being humbled by the for- 
feiture of over three millions by the Revolution, were obliged to 
stoop to a mechanic industry. Upon the passage of this bill we 
were obliged to dismiss thousands of these people from our ser- 
vice.”’ Some ‘‘returned home and overstocked England with 
workmen ;’’ others ‘‘went to France, Spain and the Netherlands, 
where they met with good encouragement, whereby the natives, 
having got a firm footing in the trade, being acute fellows, soon 
became good workmen as any we have, and supply the foreign 
market with constant recruit of artizans.’’ So that England did 
not gain by Ireland’s loss; the trade that was cut off from Ire- 
land fell to France and the Low Countries, and the most valuable 
element of the Irish population were driven from their homes by 
a crime equal in folly; but less respectable in motive, than the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes four years before this. 
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No other Irish Parliament met till 1703, and by that time the 
Irish had evidence enough of the folly of their former represen- 
tatives. The House of Commons transmitted to Queen Anne a 
representation ‘‘ of our deplorable condition.”’ ‘‘ ‘They set forth 
the vast decay and loss of their country’s trade, its being almost 
exhausted of coin; that they are hindered of earning their own 
livelihood and from maintaining their own manufactures ; that 
their poor are thereby become very numerous; that great num- 
bers of Protestant families have been constrained to remove out 
of the kingdom, as well into Scotland as into the dominions of 
foreign states; and that their foreign trade and its returns are 
under such restrictions and discouragements as to be in a manner 
impracticable ; and they apply for liberty to export their linen 
manufactures to the plantations.’’* At this session and down to 
the accession of the House of Hanover, the poverty of the coun- 
try continued to be so great that it was difficult to raise the sup- 
plies to put the island in a proper state of defense. Even under 
the earlier Georges the depression of every Irish interest was 
extreme ; a national debt of less than a hundred thousand pounds 
dismayed their statesmen, and the utmost economy was forced 
upon every branch of the government. Well might Swift, with 
savage sarcasm, refuse to unite in the toast ‘‘to Ireland’s Pros- 
perity,’” on the ground that ‘‘ he never drank to memories.”’ 

Not that any stone was left unturned to retrieve Irish pros- 
perity. ‘*The easiness of the Irish labor market,’’ says Lord 
Dufferin, ‘‘and the cheapness of provisions still giving us an 
advantage, even though we had to import our materials, we 
Next made a dash at the silk business ; but the silk manufacturers 
proved as pitiless as the wool staplers. ‘The cotton manufacturer, 
the sugar refiner, the soap and candle maker (who especially 
dreaded the abundance of our kelp), and any other trade or in- 
terest that thought it worth while to petition, was received by 
Parliament with the same cordiality, until the most searching 
scrutiny failed to detect a single vent through which the industry 
could respire.’’ ¢* We are apt,’’ says Swift, ‘* to charge the Irish 
with laziness, because we seldom find them employed; but then 
we don't consider that they have nothing to do.” 

Two industries flourished, both of them demoralizing. The 

"Commercial Restraints of Ireland. Pp. 24-6. 
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Irish wool was in great demand upon the continent to mix with 
the inferior French wool; as its exportation was forbidden, 
smuggling became a profitable profession. The French govern- 
ment, alarmed at large sums thus paid to the free traders, forbade 
the export of great amounts of specie ; the wool had to be paid 
for in French silks, wines and brandies. The trade was openly 
connived at, for public opinion heartily condemned the laws that 
forbade it. Any over-zealous gauger got no thanks for his pains 
to suppress it, even from the high officials in Dublin Castle. At 
the same time it did vast injury to the people by flooding the 
country with spirituous liquors, and attaching a certain frestige 
to lawlessness. 

Another trade was the pirating of English books. As Ireland 
had no international copyright law, an Irish publisher might law- 
fully reprint any English book without paying its author a far- 
thing. Had the circulation of these Dublin editions been confined 
to Ireland, the harm done to the English writer and publisher 
would have been but slight. But the whole or the greater part 
of these surreptitious editions was commonly smuggled across the 
channel to undersell the genuine edition in the English market. 
From the time of Pope down to the Union, English literature and 
literary history is full of complaints of these Dublin pirates. 

What was the condition of the mass of the Irish people in this 
unnatural and preposterous state of industrial subordination? 
‘© Debarred from every other trade and industry, the entire nation 
flung itself back upon ‘he /and, with as fatal an impulse as when a 
river, whose current is suddenly impeded, rolls back and drowns 
the valley it once fertilized’’ (Lord Dufferin). It is from this era 
that the system of rack-renting dates. The Irish peasant, driven 
to compete with his fellow for a field or a potato patch, offered a 
rent out of ail proportion to his means, because he must have the 
land at any price. Swift says, that ‘‘upon the determination of 
all leases made before the year 1690, a gentleman thinks he has 
but indifferently improved his estate if he has only doubled his 
rent-roll. Farms are screwed up to a rack-rent—leases granted 
but for a small term of years—tenants trod down by hard times 
and discouraged from cultivating the land they occupy by the cer- 
tainty they have of the rent being raised on the expiration of their 
lease, proportionably to the improvements they have made. Thus 
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is honest industry restrained; the farmer is a slave to his land- 
lord.’’ Nor was the landlord so much to blame for this state of 
things, at least from the English point of view; he simply 
“bought in the cheapest market, and sold in the dearest,’’ and 
did ‘‘ what he pleased with his own.’’ He found around him a 
set of clamorous bidders, ready to take the land at any price and 
on any or no lease, and he took them at their offer. He soon dis- 
covered, however, that Ireland was not the cheapest market in 
which to buy the pleasant satisfaction that arises from feeling that 
you are well off yourself, and those who surround you and depend 
upon you are comfortable. The Irishman in rags, gaunt with 
hunger, hopeless and thriftless, was a blot on the beauty and 
brightness of every Irish landscape. Hosts of beggars dogged the 
steps of every one who had aught to give, and told with a pathe- 
tic eloquence the story of a nation’s starving children. Clearly 
England or the Continent would be a pleasanter place to live in, 
and thither the Irish landlord betook himself. As English econ- 
omists could be pleaded in justification of his proceedings thus 
far, so now Mr. McCulloch and Archbishop Whately had a good 
word for him in his new capacity of absentee. They dared not 
admit that in seeking his own interest, he could do otherwise than 
what was best for the interests of the entire community. 

The absentee system brought the middlemen into existence. 
There were not land agents or factors in the ordinary sense ; they 
were persons who obtained leases of estates or parts of estates from 
their absentee owners, in order to sublet them to the actual farmers. 
But there was no end to this process of subletting; the farmer in 
his turn had as many tenants as he had fields, or more, and these 
minor holdings were again sublet in fragments of almost micro- 
scopic dimensions. The middlemen were piled three or four deep 
upon the land, each making his profit out of the transaction, and 
all paid out of the earnings of the actual cultivator at the bottom 
of the pile. ‘‘ Whether even the middleman is deserving of all 
the abuse which is heaped upon him, may be a question. To 
drive a hard bargain is a failing not confined to that class of per- 
sons; and it has always seemed to me that the moral responsibil- 
ity of accepting a competition rent is pretty much the same as that 
of profiting by the market rate of wages. If the first is frequently 
exorbitant, the latter is as often inadequate, and inadequate wages 
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are as fatal to efficiency as a rack-rent is to production ; though 
each be the result of voluntary adjustment, it is the same abject 
misery and absence of an alternative which rules the rate of both.” 
But ‘‘in fact the middlemen of Ireland were rather the exponents 
than the cause of the people’s misery, and though piled ten deep 
one above the other, they no more occasioned rack-rents than the 
degrees on a barometer occasion the atmospheric pressure they 
record. Derivative tenancies, cottier allotments, potato cultiva- 
tion, low wages, emigration, have been the rude alleviations—not 
the cause—of the country’s destitution ; just as half rations are the 
alternative for short provisions—or any wages are preferable to 
starvation—a patch of ground, at a rack-rent, to serfdom and 
three-pence a day—or a free farm in America to digging another 
man’s potato garden in Connemara.”’ 

‘¢ The original course of the disease is everywhere the same. The 
disproportion of the opportunities of employment to population 
has resulted in universal pressure and universal competition—com- 
petition in the labor market, already modified by emigration; 
competition in the land market—only to be relieved by the appli- 
cation to more profitable occupations of so much of the productive 
energies of the nation, as may be in excess of the requirements of 
a perfect agriculture.’’* 

The national prostration that began with the destruction of the 
woolen manufacture in 1699, continued without any interruption 
for over half a century. The linen manufacture furnished some 
alleviation, indeed, and by 1735 the export to England was over 
six and a half million yards. But the manufacture was a local 
industry, confined very largely to the Scotch colony in Ulster, 
where the streams abound in natural chlorides, and the atmosphere 
seems especially favorable to bleaching. 

A brief interval of apparent prosperity occurred about the 
middle of the century, culminating in 1754. It did more harm 





‘Lord Dufferin’s Zrish Emigration and the Tenure of Land in Ireland. While 
we agree with the main line of statement here, and in the whole of his lord- 
ship’s book, we cannot assent to the positions: (1) That the difficulties of the 
Irish laborer can be solved by emigration; (2) That the proper tillage of Ireland 
would not furnish profitable employment to a larger number of people than the 
island ever contained, But such a tillage implies the neighborhood of a large 
population not employed in farming. 
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than good. The treasury was full; the national debt paid off; 
but the old habits of strict economy were abandoned by both the 
government and the people. The tide had turned at last, and 
this sanguine people were to enjoy prosperity now and forever. 
Then came a crash in business circles, an empty treasury, and 
still deeper wretchedness and hopelessness ; and royal alms for. 
the suffering people. But still greater mischief was done in the 
notion the English conceived and clung to, that Ireland con- 
tained vast resources and inexhaustible wealth, which a wise home 
management might develop, without the creation of a varied 
industry. 

Irish poverty reached its height, or rather its depth, during our 
Revolutionary war. Even the liner industry seemed utterly pros- 
trated. Rivals of the manufacture sprang up on the continent, in 
England and in Scotland; the export fell off immensely. Its 
prosperity had always been a very variable quantity, and every 
bad season had witnessed a large emigration of Irish Presby- 
terians; after 1770 that emigration became wholesale. Ulster 
lost twenty thousand of these industrious settlers in two years. 

“The spirit of emigrating in Ireland,’’ says Arthur Young, 
‘appears to be confined to two circumstances—the Presbyterian 
religion® and the linen manufacture. I heard of very few emi- 
grants, except among manufacturers of that persuasion. The 
Catholics never went. They seemed not only tied to the coun- 
try, but almost to the parish in which their ancestors lived.’’ 

“‘England’s extremity was Ireland’s opportunity.’’ At war with 
France and America, and fearing an invasion by the former, the 
English colony in Ireland organized a volunteer army of 40,000 
men, and obtained arms from the government. Realizing their 





5The allusion is probably to the highly intolerant treatment of the Presbyte. 
rians by the Episcopal courts, and their exclusion from office of every kind by 
the Test Act. The bishops—beginning with Jeremy Taylor—ignored the gen- 
erous precedent set by Archbishop Usher, Bishops Bedell and Knox, and re- 
fused to acknowledge the ministerial character of the Presbyterian clergy, and 
summoned those who had been married by them to answer in their Proctors’ 
Courts, for living in concubinage ! This alone seems to have produced general 
emigration, and Archbishop Bolton speaks of a thousand having started for Amer- 
ica in 1728. Bolton, though not of a very spiritual type of churchman, was very 
useful in carrying out the tolerant policy of the British government toward the 
Irish Presbyterians, as far as the Irish laws allowed. 
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strength, they first demanded the removal of all restrictions upon 
Irish trade and exportation, and it was promptly granted. They 
then demanded the acknowledgment of the legislative indepen- 
dence of Ireland, but the Irish Parliament, filled with place-men 
and nominees of the Government, rejected the demand in 1780. 
Two years later came the great Convention of Volunteers at Dun- 
gannon, a meeting of Irish notables, representing 80,000 armed 
Protestants and three million unarmed Catholics. At last the 
nominal Parliament was overawed, and gave way to the real Par- 
liament of the nation. It was unanimously voted in the Address 
to the King, ‘on the motion of Henry Grattan, ‘‘that there is no 
body of men competent to make laws to bind this nation except 
the king, lords and commons of Ireland.’’ The English Parlia- 
ment at once gave up their claim to legislative supremacy laid 
down in Poyning’s Law of 1495, and reaffirmed in the sixth year 
of the reign of George I. 

One of the uses made of the new independence was to establish 
a Protective Tariff for the promotion of Irish industry. For 
eighty years the people of Ireland, through their Parliament, the 
press, and every form of popular meetings, had been demanding 
Free Trade; but they did not understand by that term the secur- 
ing a monopoly to industries already established as against those 
that are yet in inception. They believed with their great spokes- 
man, Dean Swift, that ‘in the infancy of a manufacture it may be 
justifiable, upon principles of expediency, to suppress all competi- 
tion as much as possible.’”’ The English laws which they de- 
nounced were not measures to keep to the English tradesman his 
own home market, but were meant to shut the Irish weaver out of 
the market which was foreign to both. England had taken nearly 
a century’s start of Ireland. Her skill and capital had been 
steadily developing, while the sister island was kept in enforced 
idleness and poverty. It was no even race, were the two to try 
their strength now, without any advantage on either side. The 
policy of Protection was, therefore, adopted and steadily perse- 
vered in. Pitt tried to secure free trade with Ireland, but the 
Irish Parliament refused the bait. 

What was the effect of ‘‘the insane policy of jealousy and 
exclusiveness’’ which Ireland persisted in for so many years? 
Why, pretty much the same as in every other case where it has 
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had a fair trial. ‘‘In the sixteen years that followed, 1782 to 
1798, the progress of the nation, as described by cotemporaries, 
was something wonderful. She rapidly rose in wealth, trade, 
manufactures, agriculture, every branch of industry. ‘There is 
not a nation on the habitable globe,’ wrote Lord Clare in 1798, 
‘which has advanced in cultivation and commerce, in agriculture 
and manufactures, with the same rapidity, in the same period.’ 
All classes of the community, we are told, Protestant and Catho- 
lic, peer and peasant, rich and poor, were united by one bond of 
sympathy, one common sentiment of triumph.’’® Be it noted 
that no change was made in the Irish land tenure during this 
period. Not a landlord nor a middleman was interfered with, 
nor a lease forcibly canceled, nor atenant-right confirmed by law. 
The people continued to be just the same Celtic and Roman 
Catholic majority, with the same Saxon and Protestant minority 
in the places of power ; the same ‘alien church’’ monopolizing 
the funds appropriated by the nation or by zealous individuals for 
the support of religion; in a word, every Irish grievance was in 
full feather. And on the top of all there was a government of the 
minority, managed by an aristocratic ring, and as corrupt and 
profligate as any that the world has ever seen. 

Neither was ‘‘ the pressure of population upon subsistence’’ re- 
lieved by any general emigration; on the contrary, this is the 
period when the increase of population was the greatest. There 
was no official census of the people, but if we may believe estimates 
based on the house tax, the population of Ireland was doubled 
during the last quarter of the century, while its increase during 
the next forty years of poverty and misery was far less than that of 
England. And yet the country prospered; and but for the unhappy 
civil dissensions and conflicts of ‘‘ the ’98,’’ which have perma- 
nently alienated the two great sections of the nation, that pros- 
perity might have lasted till our own days. 

“s. M. Murphy’s /reland—Jndustrial, Political and Social: London, 1870, 
Mr. Murphy, being a Free Trader, knows nothing about the Protectionist policy 
of this period ; never refers to the duties imposed upon other goods, except in 
summarizing the Act of Union; knows, therefore, no reason for the industrial 
Prostration of the country after that event. For this reason he fixes the limit at 
1798, a year whose unhappy civil contests did very largely interfere with Irish 


Prosperity, But from the far greater disasters and desolations of 1688-92, Ire- 
land recovered with astonishing rapidity. 
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The insidious plan of Union, consummated in 1801, found no 
united and hopeful people to resist it. It was achieved, however, 
by all the arts of chicane and corruption, and the prosperity 
of Ireland became once more a ‘‘memory.’’ For among its 
infamous provisions, one of the most disastrous provided for 
the gradual and total extinction of the then existing protec- 
tion to Irish manufacturers against English ones. There 
was a duty on almost every sort of fabric—woolen, linen, 
silk ; duties on every sort of yarn and twist used in their manufac- 
ture. Carpets, blankets, flannels, calicos, stockings—silks, pop- 
lins and broad-cloths—Ireland was making all of them for herself. 
Some of the duties were continued in force till 1821 ; others were 
gradually lowered, ceasing then or in 1816: others were taken off 
at once. As they were removed the Irish factories were closed, 
the workmen set adrift, the capital invested partly destroyed, 
partly turned to agriculture or driven out of the country. A mere 
fraction of the number of people employed in the woolen, silk, 
and cotton manufactures in 1800, still found work in them by 1830 
or 1840. Centres of home industry like Cork, Balbriggan, parts 
of Dublin and the little towns of Wicklow, Kilkenny and Mayo, 
were brought to beggary and forced back upon idleness. The 
figures are still preserved that record the number of employers and 
workmen that the Union found in them, and the record shows also 
how thousands became hundreds, and hundreds became tens, be- 
fore the new blight of English competition. The purse of the 
capitalist took up the work that the unjust laws of the past had 
begun.’ 

Nothing was left to the Irish peasant but fratricidal competition 
with his fellow-peasant for the possession of a bit of land. He 
had no choice, and he was again at the mercy of the land-owner 
or the middlemen, as to the rent he was to pay for it. As Glad- 





See Judge Byles’s Sophisms of Free Trade ; Pp. 139-53, Amer. Edition. R. 
M. Martin,in his Jreland Before and After the Union, tries to explain away 
these facts by referring the decline of the Woolen Trade to the bad effects of 
Trades’ Unionism. That the falling off in profits did lead to conflicts between 
masters and workmen, we might have known even if we had not been told. But 
was the character of the Irish workingman changed by the Union? Why did 
both masters and men flourish and get on together in 1783-1801? Clearly this 
is another attempt to put the effect for the cause. 
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stone and his friends truly said, ‘‘ in the absence of alternative oc- 
cupations he was not free,’’ but in good sooth a bond -slave with- 
out any scope for free will and free contract. The potato was his 
sheet anchor ; the wet climate of his country made its cultivation 
less hazardous than that of grain, and the yield to the acre was so 
much greater, that he had found it the best crop for his narrow 
patch of land. If he grew wheat it was not for his own consump- 
tion, but for export. Up to the very year of the famine, large 
quantities of wheat, pork, butter and eggs, were sent across the 
channel to procure money enough to buy clothing, and to pay 
rent, taxes and tithes, while the great mass of the people—outside 
Ulster and the Dublin Pale—lived on potatoes. But Paddy had 
of necessity put all his eggs into one basket, and in 1845 the basket 
fell with a crash. The potato crop failed, and left the people 
face to face with death by starvation. The blow fell upon ‘‘ the 
poorest country in Europe,’’—one in which one-fourth of the pop- 
ulation had for years past stood in continual need of charitable 
assistance, because they could not find work, though seven in 
eight were too proud to seek it at the workhouse, which first 
opened its doors in 1838. The world rushed with open hands to 
the relief of a dying people, but help came too late to save a vast 
number. England, the Continent, America, and especially our 
Irish citizens vied in generosity, but the vastest and freest sacri- 
fices were made at home. For a time all animosities were for- 
gotten in the presence of human suffering; those who had any- 
thing to give, gave with both hands while it lasted. Men of wealth 
and social position impoverished themselves, or brought their 
estates under burdens that crippled them for years. Freeholders 
and well-to-do tenant-farmers were broken in fortune, and had to 
join the tide of emigration that now began to flow in large volume 
across the Atlantic, because they sacrificed their capital in that 
fatal winter in the effort to save their fellow-countrymen from 
a dreadful death. 

The famine, Mr. Disraeli tells us, has done more for Ireland 
than whole generations of statesmen were able todo. The remark 
enables us to measure its author’s calibre as an economist. But 
he is—as is natural to him—too modest ; he should rather have 
claimed the famine itself, with all its wealth of benefit and bless- 
ing, as one of the things that British statesmanship has achieved 
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for Ireland—one fruit of the wise policy with which the country 
has been treated. It is that policy that has stripped Ireland of 
millions of her people, and enriched other lands at her expense. 
It has left whole districts as desolate and bare of human life as the 
Sahara desert. It has given back large areas of cultivated land to 
the wilderness. It has banished froma country that they loved to 
distraction, a people willing and able to work, as their record in 
every land of their adoption abundantly shows. It has sent to the 
backwoods, the railroads, the prairies and the docks of our own 
country and the British colonies, the muscular arms that might 
have been employed in making Ireland the rich and prosperous 
country that her Maker meant her to be—that she was on the 
highway to becoming in the brief period when she had control of 
her own destinies. It has sent vast numbers of a naturally loyal 
people to theschool where they have learnt to hate everything that 
bears the English name—to the country with whom, above all 
others, it is England’s interest to live in peace, a country which 
adopts every Irish immigrant as a citizen and gives him a voice 
in the management of its affairs and the control of its foreign 
policy. 

Above all, it has furnished to the world in general, and to 
Europe in particular, a full example of the results of applying the 
English doctrines of national economy. England wouid fain be 
the world’s instructor in all matters of economic science. She 
knows how a people become rich, else how could she have become 
so wealthy herself? Will not Europe sit at her feet, then, and 
listen to her gospel of industry? ‘Ah! but how did Ireland be- 
come so poor?’’ ‘*Some human agency must be accountable for 
the perennial desolation of a lovely and fertile island, watered by 
the fairest streams, caressed by a clement atmosphere, held in the 
embraces of a sea whose affluence fills the noblest harbors of the 
world, and inhabited by a race—valiant, tender, generous—gifted 
beyond measure with the power of physical endurance, and 
graced with the liveliest intelligence.’’® 

‘*Treland,’’ says bigotry, ‘‘ is a priest-ridden, Catholic country. 
Popery bears the same fruit there as elsewhere. Look at Italy 
and Spain, and you will find the explanation of the contrast be- 





8 Lord Dufferin, «é7 supra, p, 128. 
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tween Ulster and the other three provinces.’’ Ireland disputes 
with Belgium for the honor of being the most Catholic country in 
Europe. But Belgium is precisely the most industrious, and in 
many respects the most successfully industrious of European na- 
tions. The peasantry of France are equally devoted to the 
church—priest-ridden, if you will. But their creed does not 
keep them from growing steadily in wealth and comfort. Is 
Irish Catholicism of another type? Has it grown worse since the 
union of the two kingdoms ? 

‘The Irish,’’ say shallow ethnologists, ‘‘ are Celts, and there- 
fore naturally dreamy and lazy. The Celt settles on the peat-bog, 
the Saxon on the coal-seam. The Celt grows potatoes and the 
Saxon wheat.’’ The French are Celts as well as Catholics, but 
they are not an idle people. Their manufactures show the Celtic 
intellect in the display of a light and graceful fancy and a finer 
taste ® than the morose and melancholy Teuton naturally possesses. 

Nor is it quite true to speak of the Irish as a Celtic people. 
Connaught is the most intensely Irish of the four provinces, and 
suffers most from the industrial desolation of the country; but it 


isa matter of dispute among ethnologists as to whether the peo- 
ple of Connaught are fully one-half or only one-third Norman. 
At any rate, the country was just as Celtic in 1783-1801 as it is 
now, and the Irishman does not change his race by crossing the 


ocean. On our side of it he works as if he liked it, when he is 
well paid. 


“The curse of Ireland,’’ say the Temperance reformers, “ is 
strong drink. It outranks all other lands in wretchedness and 
poverty, because it surpasses all others in its enslavement to the 
demon alcohol.’’ Here again we are brought face to face with a 
statement which has been repeated so frequently that its contra- 
diction will excite incredulity. Ireland is not a drunken coun- 
try. The consumption of liquor per head of the population is not 
half so great as in Scotland, nor nearly so great as in England or 





* This nicety of Celtic taste seems to have led to the general employment of 
Welshwomen as ladies’ maids or tire-women during the Middle Ages by the 
English aristocracy, just as the Parisiennes are now preferred for the same 
function. The not very long list of Welsh words that occur in the English 


language contains none but such as would be likely to come in through this 
channel, 
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America. There are more deceptive indications of intemperate 
habits to meet the traveler’s eye in Ireland than elsewhere. The 
Irishman has a fervid and excitable temperament. When he 
‘‘takes anything’’ it ‘‘ goes to his head’’ at once—all the more 
so because he is ‘‘ not used to it,’’ as he is too poor to afford to 
buy it regularly. His ‘‘sober’’ Scotch brother drinks twice as 
much, but far more regularly. He soaks morning, noon and 
night, but he is long-headed, and ‘‘ can stand a good deal.”’ 

‘‘Treland,’’ say the Gadgrinds, ‘‘ needs capital, sir, capital. 
That’s what she wants. If she were a quiet and peaceful country, 
if it were not for her agrarian outrages and the disturbed state of 
things generally, English capital would flow over there, anc put 
a new face on everything ;’’ which is only a new version of the old 
text: ‘* The destruction of the poor is their poverty.’’ At best, 
this talk must run on forever in a vicious circle. Ireland is dis- 
contented and disturbed because she is poverty-stricken ; but there 
is no cure for the latter till the former is mended—no cure for 
the cause until it shall have ceased to produce its natural and 
necessary effect. The disease, then, is incurable—or the doctor 
incompetent? 

If all Ireland were to adopt the principles and manners of the 
Society of Friends, and become as peaceful as a monthly meeting, 
English capital would not flow thither. What is there to induce 
it? There was capital enough in the country at the Union to cdiiry 
on very considerable manufactures, but it vanished into thin air 
before the competition of English industry. The vast accumula- 
tions of wealth, the elaborate division of labor, and the slowly 
developed skill and experience of the wealthier country, were more 
than a match for it. ‘The Irish manufacturer did not give up 
without a struggle ; he held his head above water manfully for a 
while. But he was undersold and outbidden at his very door. 
Those temporary sacrifices, which are the best-known weapons of 
industrial warfare, and which only the richest manufacturer can 
afford, gave England .he monopoly of the Irish market as of many 
another. The curse that the Psalmist invoked has come upon 
Ireland since then—her right hand has forgotten its cunning. The 
English capitalist would be obliged to employ persons who are 
ignorant of the very first elements of industrial method and organ- 
ization, who need a slow and careful training before their natu- 
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rally clever and capable brains ‘‘ get into the way of it,’’ and be- 
come master of their hands. Asit is, ‘‘their fingers are all thumbs’’ 
at such work, as they say themselves. But to undertake that 
training in the face of English competition would be like undertak- 
ing a battle with troops that needed to be taught their exercise 
under the fire of the enemy, However cheap Irish labor may 
seem to be, it is in reality dear, because unskilled labor. 

But who ever heard of any country becoming rich by means of 
capital that it obtained from another? A country has the com- 
mand of capit## just in so far as the societary movement within 
its own boundaries is easy and rapid, and is devoid of it when 
that movement is slow naturally, or through some artificial hin- 
drance. To say that Ireland has no capital, is to say that the in- 
dustrial energies of the country are paralyzed. She has saved, 
indeed, as all poor and destitute countries do save, but there are 
no opportunities to utilize her savings. The recuperative forces 
everywhere at work, in the material and the social world alike, 
must be hindered in some way by human stupidity, when any 
such hopeless dilemma is presented to us. 

As it is, if savings be capital, then Ireland has more capital than 
she can find employment for. The returns made by the Irish 
banks to the government show that millions of pounds are depo- 
sited with them, chiefly by the farmers, for the sake of the paltry 
in‘erest (less than two per cent.) which they offer ; and these sums 
are invested by the banks in the London money market at from 
four to ten per cent. interest. During the ten years, 1858 to 1868, 
the average amount of these deposits was over sixteen million 
pounds, Besides this, large sums are deposited directly in the 
English joint-stock banks by their Irish owners, for the sake of 
the high rate of interest that they pay. Why is it that a country 
so full of undeveloped resources can find no remunerative in- 
vestnent for its own scanty savings? 

“Treland,’’ says the Political Economist of the old school, 
“is over-populated. The pressure of numbers upon subsistence, 
through the enormously rapid increase of the population, precipi- 
tated the country into the famine of 1845. The reduction of the 
population by extensive emigration is the beginning of better 
days for Ireland.’’ 


There are so many of ‘false facts current’’ upon this topic, as 
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Cullen says, that it is worth while to go into particulars. There 
_is no census of Ireland older than that of 1821. Between 1777 
and 1801 the number of houses in Ireland doubled, and 2 conse- 
quent doubling of ‘he population is commonly assumed. As this 
period was one in which the Irish people made great advances 
in wealth and prosperity, it is probable that the number of 
houses was greatly increased, through many families. who had 
occupied but apart of a house, attaining to sufficient wealth 
to be able to afford the comfort of a house of their own. We 
may, therefore, safely assume that the estimate of the population 
in 1777 is far too small; that for 1801 about right. The esti- 
mates most generally accepted are:—in 1777, 2,690,556; in 
1801, 5,216,331; in 1814, 5,397,856; in 1821 the population 
was 6,°21,827; by 1831 it had increased 14 per cent., and was 
7,767,401. By 1841 the increase was 5 per cent., and the total 
was 8,175,124. By 1851 it had decreased 20 per cent., and was 
6,551,970. By 1861 there was a further decrease of 1134 per 
cent., and the total was 5,798,967. In 1871 the total was 5,412,- 
377, a decrease of between 6 aud 7 per cent.” Between the Union 
and the last census before the famine, the increase was 57 per 
cent. in forty years ; the increase ‘n England in the same period 
was close on sixty per cent. Or taking decade by decade, in 
1821-31 the increase per cent. was 16 for England and 14 for 
Ireland ; in 1831-41, 14 for England and 5 (or at the utmost, 
after allowing for emigration, 12) for Ireland. Then for the 
twenty years between the Union and the first Irish census, 
1801-21, the rate of increase for England and Wales was 35 per 
cent. ; for Ireland 34 per cent. Where then does the rapid and 
abnormal increase of the Irish people come in? At no time 
within our century has the increase been as rapid as in England ; 
at no time has it been such as to fairly deserve to be called exces- 
sive, apart from all comparisons. 

We are the more particular to give prominence to these facts, 
because the most absurd statements on this subject, are to be 
found in the works of European Economists. Thus Mr. Mill has 
republished from Quetelet a table of the annual rate of increase 





1 Since 1871 there has been a further decrease of 110,931, leaving 5,301,336 
making a net increase of exactly 85,005 in the seventy-three years since the 
Union. 
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in various European countries, in which Ireland is put at the 
head of the list, and her rate is represented as far exceeding 
that of England. Where the great Belgian statist got these data, 
we do not know ; certainly not from the results of the censuses 
taken in Great Britain or Ireland. Very similar in character are 
the elaborate indictments brought by some English writers against 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland. The misery of Ireland is 
traced to their greediness ; they draw, it is said, a large part of 
their income from marriages and christening fees, and therefore 
exert their whole influence in favor of those early and imprudent 
marriages, which retard the prosperity of the country. In the 
light of the official returns of the Irish census, these accusations 
are seen to be simply slanderous. And if they were true, there 
are other equally authentic returns that tell a story that might 
well compensate for the comparative poverty thus brought upon 
the people. No country in the world, Catholic or Protestant, 
Christian or Pagan, is so free from offences against purity; no 
women of the world rank so high in the honor of chastity as the 
Catholic women of Ireland. 

But it may be supposed that even if the rate of increase is 
not excessive, still the country may be over-populated—may 
have been so at the very beginning of the period we are consid- 
ering (1801-41), and have continued so throughout that period. 
Let us see. Ireland contains, by government survey, 20% mil- 
lion acres of land, of which 151% million acres are arable land. 
England and Wales.contain 37% million acres, of which 25% 
are arable land. One-fourth of Ireland and one-third of England 
are not counted fit for tillage. In 1841, the worst year for our 
case, the populations of the two countries were 8,175,124 and 
15,914,148, being one to every 1.9 acres, and one to every 1.6 
actes respectively ;" so that at no time has the Irish population 
been as dense as that of England. In fact, although the agricul- 
ture of Ireland was very backward and defective, as must be the 
case in a country that is only agricultural, she was at that time 
a large exporter of food to England, having almost nothing else 





"By the census of 1871, the proportion is one to 2.87 acres of arable land in 
Ireland, and one to 1.17 acresin England. But even now England produces 
far more food than her people could consume, were it not that such large quan- 
tities of it are consumed in making spirituous and malt liquors. 
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to export, to raise the sums of which she is drained every year by 
English manufacturers, as well as absentee landlords. But it may 
be said that ‘‘ England is over-populated also ; she cannot raise 
food enough for her people.’’ England has devoted her attention 
so exclusively to the development of her manufactures, has al- 
lowed her agriculture to remain so backward and undeveloped in 
comparison, that she is obliged to import large quantities of 
breadstuffs and other food. But if the Flemish provinces of 
Belgium can support the population that they do, to say nothing 
of their export of food, then England, if cultivated in the same 
way, would be able to feed forty-six million people south of the 
border; and at the same rate Ireland could furnish food for 
twenty-eight millions. And naturally, as M. de Laveleye shows, 
England is more fertile than Flanders ; so also is Ireland than 
England. ‘‘ Natural fertility, acre for acre,’’ says Arthur Young, 
‘¢is certainly in favor of Ireland.’’ 

Jn fine, Ireland can only be said to be over-populated in the 
sense that Mr. W. T. Thornton seeks to affix to the term, when 
he says: ‘* Over-population may be defined to be a deficiency of 
employment for those who live by labor.’’ As we have seen 
Lord Dufferin aver, Ireland suffers from a ‘‘ disproportion of the 
means of employment to population,’’ but that is only to say 
that the natural economy of Irish labor has been a very bad one. 

‘*Treland,’’ say the new school of Political Economists, led by 
W. T. Thornton,” ‘‘ suffers from a bad system of land tenure. Her 
tenant farmers are rack-rented ; they hold on short leases or none; 
they have no security that the improvements they make upon the 
land will not inure simply to the benefit of the landlord, by causing 
the rent to be raised when the lease expires. Multitudes of them 
are mere tenants at will, and liable to eviction at the pleasure of 
their landlords. With such farmers the only problem is how to 








12 As belonging to this school we may specify W. T. Thornton (4 Piéea for 
Peasant Proprietors, 1848; new edition, 1874), John Stuart Mill (Chapéers and 
Speeches on the Irish Land Question, 1870), T. E. Cliffe Leslie (Land Systems 
of England, Ireland and the Continent, 1870), J. N. Murphy (Jreland, Indus- 
trial, Political and Social, 1870), J. G. MacCarthy (Jrish Land Questions 
Plainly Stated and Answered, 1870), Gerald Fitzgibbon (Zhe Land Difficulty 
of Ireland, 1869), and Herbert Spencer (Social Statistics), _ Messrs. Gladstone 
and Bright advocated the same views in the House of Commons. Lord Duffer- 
in’s book, already referred to, is the best that we have seen on the other side. 
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get the quickest return from the land, with the least outlay of capi- 
tal. The industrial capabilities of the country will never be de- 
veloped, until by State interference the Irish tenant is given some 
degree of fixity of tenure, some security that another shall not 
reap what he sows.”’ 

These reasonings would have struck horror into an economist of 
the McCulloch school. They would have pleaded—as Robert Lowe 
plead—‘‘ There is a firm oasis in the desert upon which we may 
rest, and that is afforded by the principles of political economy. 
Ientertain a prejudice adopted by Adam Smith, that a man is at 
liberty to do what he likes with his own, and that, having land, it is 
not unreasonable that he should be free to let his land toa person 
on any terms upon which they shall mutually agree. That I believe 
tobe true Political Economy.’’ They would have argued, as he did, 
that it was the very corner-stone of the science, that the best secu- 
rity that the public can obtain for the good management of land 
is the personal interest of its private holders ; that the desire of 
wealth must impel the possessors of land, like the owners of capi- 
tal in trade, to make the best commercial and productive use they 
can of their possessions. All these arguments were once the com- 
mon-places of English economists, but the new school have cast 
them aside as regards the State regulation of land tenure. Here 
and here only, they hold that individual interest is not a sufficient 
guarantee for the general well-being of society. 

“For,”’ they plead, ‘‘ is not land quite different from all other 
forms of property, especially in the limitation of its quantity, 
combined with its prime necessity to the community? Its pos- 
session, as Mr. Ricardo showed, is a monopoly of the natural and 
indestructible power of the soil—a monopoly such as no other 
form of property ever is orcan be. For that very reason, it is 
especially subject to the control of the State. The community 
can never recognize an absolute ownership of it. It must always 
regard and treat the land-owner as a public official, who is liable 
to be called to account as to the discharge of his stewardship.” 


*«Tt cannot be denied,” says Zhe Quarterly Review, “ that according to the 
most modern and received doctrines of political and economic science, all pro- 
perty, landed property especially, is held subject to the /ex suprema of the public 
welfare, and can be taken or dealt with by the State for the nation’s necessity 
or good.” This is too sweeping. Mr. Mill, to judge by the candid confessions 
of his Autobiography, would probably not stop short of this; but Gladstone ana 
his friends make a wide difference between landed and other property, 
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For ‘suppose the other theory of land-ownership were to be 
adopted, then the land-owning part of the community would have 
the legal right to exclude the rest from their native country, and 
the collective body of land-owners on this planet would have the 
right to shut the rest of the human race out of the world itself. 
Therefore this species of property is liable to such regulation as 
the public policy calls for, and in a way that no other form of 
property is liable. And as it is especially the interest of the 
State to secure to industrious citizens the reward of their industry, 
wherever the system of land tenure is found to deprive them of 
this, it is the clear right and duty of the State to interfere for 
their protection.’’ 

This sort of argument would be much more respectable, if 
those who use it were to candidly avow how great their departure 
is from the line of reasoning pursued by those older Economists, 
whose successors they claim to be. Mr. Mill is the most candid 
in this respect ; he speaks of the Econo mists who preceded him as 
treating the laws of the distribution of wealth as being of the 
same necessary and inviolable sort as those of its production, 
while for his part he regarded them as coming especially within 
the sphere of social arrangement and adjustment. So much he 
had learned from the St. Simonians. 

What would have especially repelled and shocked the older 
Economists in this treatment of the subject, is not the morally 
questionable character of its attack upon vested rights, but the 
assumption that a piece of State interference of this sort might 
be economically expedient. It was a fundamental position with 
them that the duty of the State in all such matters is to keep its 
hands off and let things alone. The conflict of individual inter- 
ests will achieve whatever is best for the community at large ; the 
best possible guarantee for society is to be found in the concession 
of absolute freedom of action to its members. But it is precisely 
the economists that in this instance have led the State on to this 
interference with existing rights, and set aside as false the maxim 
—once thought axiomatic—that ‘‘he governs best who governs 
least.’’ 

It is not necessary to foll ow up the argument in all its details. 
It will be sufficient (1) as to the nature of property in land to 
point out the fundamental fallacy of the argument, which is that 
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of Ricardo’s theory of rent. We are told that property in land dif- 
fers essentially from other forms of property, and is a monopoly 
of the indestructible powers of the soil. This is pure assumption. 
Land, like every other form of property, if it have any value at all, 
has acquired that value through the expenditure of labor, either 
upon itself or upon other lands adjacent to it. The source of all 
value is the labor that has been expended upon the object, and 
the measure of value is the amount of labor that is now necessary 
to expend in reproducing it. The soil of Ireland had no value of 
any sort in the days when the first Celtic, or, if you will, the first 
Ugrian settlers crossed the channel from the continent. Its pre- 
sent value is due solely to the long expenditure of human toil in 
bringing the soil under culture and fitting it for human use. But 
an acre of Irish land will not now sell for anything like the mar- 
ket value of the labor that has been expended upon it. Take 
even a stronger case than the actual one. Suppose that for all the 
centuries of Irish history a superhuman measure of wisdom had 
been employed upon that acre, and that in each successive year it 
had been cultivated by the most economic means and in the most 
economic mode that was then accessible, still the market-price of 
the land would not repay the present owner for the outlay thus 
wisely and economically made. For take another acre that lies: 
adjacent to this one, and has never yet been occupied by human 
tillage, or has relapsed into the savage state. A new settler can 
now take possession of this untilled acre, and bring it up to the 
point of tillage and fertility that the other possesses, by the pre- 
sent outlay of a mere fraction of the sum that was necessary to 
bring the former to the same point. Or, to put the case in a 
broader shape; if Ireland or England were to-day put up for sale 
in the market, the price they would bring would be a mere frac- 
tion of the sum that once was necessary to bring them up from 
the savage state to their present state of cultivation. The work 
of each generation makes the work of the next easier and more 
effective. With every generation, therefore, the power of present 
labor over the accumulations of past labor, ¢. ¢. over capital, in- 
creases. With every advance in the mastery of nature, the resist- 
ance that she offers is diminished. All the labor expended upon 
the land already, in cultivationof the occupied land, has facilitated 
the occupation and cultivation of that which lies waste. Because 
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of that labor, the unoccupied land itself has now come to have a 
value, and is an object of desire. But suppose that no such labor 
had ever been expended in the reclamation and mastery of the 
soil, then the price of either acre would be the same—wz7,_ So far 
from land being an exception to the economic principle that labor 
is the source of value, it is the very clearest and strongest illustra- 
tion of it.” 

Starting from Ricardo’s false assumption that rent is a payment 
to aclass of monopolists for the use of the original and inde- 
structible powers of the soil, and not deterred by the respect for 
vested rights which was all-powerful in England two generations 
ago, these economists have reached conclusions which might well 
make Ricardo and McCullcch turn over in their graves. The 
socialist and agrarian views of these later economists are such as 
would have led to their exclusion from English society, had these 
been published half a century earlier. But the true economic 
doctrine, rejecting at once Ricardo’s premises and Mill’s conclu- 
sions, confirms the protest of the human conscience against all 
attempts to reform the anomalies of society by forcibly interfering 
with the existing distribution of property. It proclaims them 
** without excuse.”’ 

(2) The peculiar character of the land as related to national 
necessities, is alleged as the ground of interference by some, who 
would repudiate the argument from the assumption that landed 
property is especially a monopoly. Thus we read, in a letter by 
Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers, of Oxford, to Sir John Gray : 





4 Lord Dufferin, who certainly comes nearer than any other English or Irish 
writer, except Judge Byles, to the true solution of the Irish difficulty, has an ink- 
ling of the real source of the value of land—a principle first enunciated by Mr. 
Carey, and afterwards adopted by Bastiat, Schulze-Delitzsch, and a number of 
Continental economists. After comparing the proposed legislation on the sub- 
ject of Land Tenure to laws defining the voyage of a ship, the time of her stop- 
page at various ports, and the rates of freight she might charge, he goes on: 
‘It is hardly reasonable to deny the analogy on the ground that the ship is a 
manufactured article, but the earth is the gift of God. The land I have bought 
is probably itself as much a manufactured article as the ship; and the iron or 
wood of which the ship is built is as much the gift of God as the land; the labor 
or enterprise by which the land has been rendered valuable is as clearly repre- 
sented by the money I gave for it, as the industry and ingenuity exercised on its 
construction is represented by the price the owner has paid for the ship.” 
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‘Does anybody doubt that if 8,500 persons possessed all the 
food in Ireland, and, resolving to act in concert, were willing to 
sell this food only at famine prices, that the people would not 
constrain such proprietors of food to dispense it at some customary 
price? But put land in the place of food, and you have the relations 
of the Irish iandlords and the Irish farmers, with the difference 
that all the value that the land possesses is directly or indirectly 
of the tenant’s making.’’ 

From the last clause it will be seen that Prof. Rogers does not 
hold with Ricardo. But we are concerned here only with the 
first part of his reasoning. Note especially how misleading the 
parallel that he draws. Eighty-five thousand persons own the 
bulk of the Irish land, we are told. When did they enter into 
any contract to keep its price up? What compact did they 
make? What starvation prices did they fix? They have simply 
leased the land in open market, at such prices as it would bring, 
precisely as the dealers in food have been doing. If food rises to 
starvation prices without any combination on the part of the 
dealers in grain and potatoes, a popular clamor does often rise 
against them as the causes of this calamity. But who ever heard 
an enlightened Professor of Political Economy, who has all the 
arguments for unrestricted commerce at his fingers’ ends, giving 
shape to just such a clamor, even though it were against Irish 
landlords? And the outcry is the more unjust, because Irish rents 
are not excessive, as compared with those of more prosperous 
countries—rather very much lower.” No Irish estate yields such 
returns to its owner as do lands in Belgium and in many parts of 
England. Irish rents are excessive only in view of the tenant’s 
income and his consequent capacity to pay them. It is for 
English Economists to say why he is less able to pay high rent 
than his not more willing or intelligent neighbor, the peasant of 
Northern Belgium. 

And so far are the Irish landlords from being birds of prey, 
fattening at the expense of the tenant-farmer, that as a class they 
—like the freeholders—have shared to the full in the misfortunes 





8“ The rents of Ireland,” says Lord Dufferin, “ are comparatively low, ...... 
This, I believe, is generally admitted, though there are flagrant exceptions ; 


even a rent that is absolutely low, may be beyond the means of an indigent or 
unskillful tenant.” ’ 
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of their country. About a third of their number were utterly 
ruined by the calamitous period that culminated in 1845; the 
committees of relief found in the Connaught poor-houses men of 
large estate, who had served as high sheriffs of their counties. Al- 
though much of the land that was sold in the Encumbered Estates’ 
Court was bought up for a trifle, yet the sales in the first ten years, 
1849-59, aggregated £ 25,190,839, and the ten years that followed 
about half as much. Even before the famine, the nominal owners 
of a large part of Ireland were impoverished pensioners upon their 
own estates, andin many districts their rents were totally absorbed 
by the poor-rate and other taxes. 

We do not say that they were all suffering martyrs of angelic in- 
nocence ; but like any other class, the Irish landlords were human 
beings of an average measure of humanity, and not much above 
the average selfishness. Many of the acts for which individual 
landlords have received and deserved censure, were the doings of 
men in a state of desperation—‘‘ at their wits’ end’’—not know- 
ing which way to turn. Others were simply the acts of men who 
saw themselves ruined by the existing state of affairs, and were 
determined to be rid of an impoverished tenantry and substitute 
larger farms or cattle-farming for their petty holders."* They saw 
that they themselves would be ruined, without any one else being 
saved from ruin, by the existing state of things. Cases of cruelty 
were few ; of hardship many. Unhappily the sentiment of home 
and hearth were of necessity outraged, and the wrong has never 

een forgiven. It has eclipsed all other wrongs in the minds of 
the people, and has concentrated their hatred upon a class whose 





16 As for the landlord, his position was every whit as bad” as the tenant’s, 
‘Tt was not a question of rent, but of existence. His lands lay around him, a 
poisonous waste of vegetable decay, while twenty-five shillings in the pound of 
poor-rate was daily eating up the fee-simple of his estate. Self interest, duty, 
common sense, all dictated the same course—the enlargement of boundaries, 
the redistribution of farms, and the introduction of a scientific agriculture at 
whatever cost of sentiment, or of individual suffering. Even so, the struggle 
too frequently proved unsuccessful, and the subsequent obliteration of nearly an 
entire third of the landlords of Ireland . associates them so conspicuously 
with the misfortunes of their tenants. ..... . As a general rule, the inevitable 
changes were effected in a humane manner. .... .... One landlord alone spent 
£13,000 in assisting those who had flocked to the poor-house to emigrate.”— 
(Lord Dufferin.) 
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circumstances were as difficult as their own. But if we are to seek 
for the first and most responsible authors of these wrongs, we will 
find them among those who destroyed the industry of Ireland by 
the force of law and purse, and remanded her people to the single 
occupation of agriculture. Many of those who are now loudest 
in their denunciation of landlords and middlemen, tenancies at 
will and evictions, are not guiltless in this regard. 

All lines of just argument on this topic lead us back to the 
same point—Ireland is poor for lack of the varied industry which 
she was creating for herself in 1783-1801, and to which the 
Union put an end. A long and bitter experience shows that she 
cannot create that industry in the face of English competition. 
For lack of it her people are driven from their country, or driven 
into disloyalty by the maddening pressure of hopeless poverty ; 
her agriculture is feeble, wasteful and backward ; her commerce, 
no interchange of services among her own people, but an inter- 
change of raw produce—the most expensive and wasteful of ex- 
ports—for the pittance that pays her rent and buys a few neces- 
saries from English manufacturers. ‘‘ It is well known,’’ says J. 
N. Murphy, ‘‘that almost all the manufactured articles used in 
Ireland, save linens, are British or foreign products. There are 
British and French millinery and silks ; British, French, Danish 
and Hungarian gloves ; English cloths, cottons, muslins and rib- 
bons; English soap, candles, ironmongery and glass; in fact 
almost everything in daily use by rich and poor—all imported 
and paid for by Irish raw agricultural produce. Some well-meant 
but vain attempts have, from time to time, been made to promote 
manufactures in the country, in the form of what is called an 
Irish manufacture movement; that is, an agitation to induce a 
general undertaking, or resolution to use only articles of Irish 
manufacture, rather than English or foreign, without reference to 
their relative quality or cheapness.’’ But ‘the public will al- 
ways buy and sell in the best market; and it is not by such 





"The case is exactly that in which Mr. Mill would have the government inter- 
fere by legislation, being one in which “ the interference of law is required, not 
to overrule the judgment of individuals respecting their own interests, but to give 
effect to that judgment; they being unable to give effect to it, except by concert ; 
which concert again cannot be effectual unless it receives validity and sanction 
from the law.” (Political Economy, U1., 585.) 
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futile devices, but by producing an article which it will be the 
interest of the people to buy, that the manufactures of a country 
can be promoted.’’ So a free trader naturally reasons; but it is 
possible that the popular instinct has brought the Irish nation to 
juster conclusions as to what their interest is, than the logic of 
the Economists would furnish them. Has the Irishman no ‘‘in- 
terest’’save the spending to the best advantage the pittance now 
in his purse ?"* Does not that problem lose all its importance for 
him in view of the larger question—how his purse shall be filled 
and kept full? Does he best understand his ‘¢ énterest,”’ 
when he takes count only of to-day, and has no thought for the 
year, and for the years that are to follow it? May it not be more 
to his interest to create a new market, than to go about seeking 
which of those that exist is cheapest to buy in, and dearest to 
sellin? That the Irish people are thriftless and improvident is 
a common charge. In no way could they have better repudiated 
the slander than by their willingness to make temporary sacrifices 
in the matter of ‘‘ quality and cheapness,’’ in order to bring the 
artizan and the farmer into neighborhood, and create a varied 
industry at home. 

What evidence is there that they are at all alive to their true 
interests in the matter? Did not the Irish vote, led by Daniel 
O’Connell, help to establish Free Trade, or what was called that, 
in 1842-6? Do not intelligent and patriotic Irishmen, like J. 
N. Murphy, repudiate the method of Protection as not likely to 
achieve any lasting benefit to the country?” But on the other 
hand, it is especially noteworthy that all or nearly all the recent 
writers on the condition of Ireland have been brought to the con- 
fession that Ireland will not prosper or become wealthy while she 
remains a purely agricultural country ; that her farming is miser- 
ably paid and backward, because of the want of a market for farm 





18 And what is the “ z#¢erest”” of the multitude whose purses are empty, and 
stay so for the best part of the year? “ Paddy, if in Ireland you could buy as 
much as you say for a shilling, why didn’t you stay there?” “Och! bedad, I 
couldn’t get the shillin’.” 

19«¢ Manufacturing industry,” says Mr. Murphy, “is a plant of gradual growth, 
taking many years to attain maturity. Crescit occulto velut arbor avo. Itisa 
plant which will bear no forcing process, nor can it be meddled with or trained 
by state interference.” Laissez faire, with a vengeance! 
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produce in the farmer’s own neighborhood, and the consequent 
necessity of exporting raw agricultural produce to Great Britain. 
The English market, with the new facilities for rapid transporta- 
tion, was to do wonders for Ireland ; it has had a fair trial, and 
the wonders are not forthcoming. Moderate rents are still found 
to be oppressively high ; the wages of Irish labor are still wretch- 
edly low.” Even the Gladstone ministry defended their bill to 
restrict the competition for land on the ground that ‘‘ partly from 
historical circumstances, but chiefly from the absence of alterna- 
tive employments, the poorer tenants of Ireland are not free,’’ 
but ‘‘ are compelled by the coercion of hunger to agree to any 
terms that will secure them the use of the soil.’’ May we not 
fairly hope that, with the example of every progressive and ad- 
vancing nation in the world before them, the statesmen of Great 
Britain will make the discovery that there is among their resources 
a method for the creation of those ‘‘ alternative employments,”’ 
whose existence would have made their interference with the 
vested rights of Irish land-owners needless ? 





«So long,” says Lord Dufferin, “‘ as the population of Ireland is solely de- 
pendent on agriculture, the prosperity of the country will continue to be the 
sport of a fickle and precarious climate; and the development of the manufac- 
turing industry of the country is necessary to sustain and corroborate its agricul- 
tural system,” “How powerfully the development of manufactures in the 
north of Ireland has contributed to the relief of the agricultural classes of 
Ulster, by giving the tenant farmer an opportunity of apprenticing some of his 
sons to business, instead of dividing up among them his diminutive holding, by 
enabling the cottier tenant to supplement his agricultural earnings with hand- 
loom weaving, and by a general alleviation of the pressure upon the land, I 
need not describe. ...... Had Ireland only been allowed to develop the other 
innumerable resources at her command, as she has developed the single industry 
in which she was permitted to embark, the equilibrium between the land and 
the population dependent upon the land would never have been disturbed, nor 
would the relations between landlord and tenant have become a subject of 
anxiety.”” He puts the annual value of Irish linens at ‘nearly half the rental 
of the island.” 

“The agriculture of Ireland,’ says Mr, J. N. Murphy, “ suffered and still 
suffers, save in Ulster, from the absence of those benefits which accrue to agri- 
culture from a certain proportion or admixture of manufactures in a country. 
This is seen in the manufacturing counties of England and Scotland, and in 
parts of Ulster, where the rate of wages is higher, and the condition of the 
people better than in the purely agricultural districts; and where, in the great 
centres of manufacturing industry, there is a market for his produce close beside 
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The most trusted leaders of the Irish people, the Catholic 
clergy, who have seen something of the industrial state of neighbor- 
ing countries on the Continent, and who remember how the Abbe 
Defoer and the Clerical party laid the foundation of Belgian pros- 
perity by securing the Exguete of 1842, and by carrying the 
Protective Tariff of 1844 through Parliament, are wide awake to 
the industrial interests of Ireland. ‘‘ What sort of legislation,” 





the farmer’s door.” He says that in 1868 there were in Ireland 198 spinning 
and weaving factories of all kinds, giving employment to 72,963 people. But 
143 of these were the linen factories of Ulster, which employed 57,050 people, 
leaving to other industries 55 factories and 15,913 workmen, in a population of 
over five and a half millions. And yet of these lifeless and stunted manufac- 
turing trades, Ireland has only half as many as Scotland, only one-third as 
many as England, according to the last census. 

“« Draw a line,” says Cliffe Leslie, ‘from Dublin to the nearest point of Lough 
Swilly in the North, and another to Bantry Bay in the South, and the angle con- 
tained by those lines, between the capital and the Atlantic—covering about three- 
fourths of an island that ought to be studded with cities, fine country towns, and 
smiling villages—does not include one large or flourishing city, and includes 
hardly a town or village whose trade and population have not decreased in the 
last twenty years”—1850-70. “It includes, indeed, but few which are not ina 
state of complete decay, in spite of all the auxiliaries to town industry, mechani- 
cal, chemical and intellectual, which those twenty years have created.” “ In- 
stead of causing a rise of wages, emigration has been in many cases the conse- 
quence of a fall—in most cases of their continuing wretchedly low, because of 
obstacles to the combination of the three instruments of production, labor, 
capital and natural agents.” ...... “In the North-east of Ireland the 
country towns are rapidly increasing in population and wealth, because country 
and town react upon each other, and the rural wealth—created by town con- 
sumption of food and town markets for flax—finds its way back to the factory 
and the shop.” . “In that vast system of manufactures, which now 
stretches over several counties, it is around towns in which population has 
doubled in half a generation, that agricultural wages are highest.” The reason 
of this he states elsewhere: “Instead of competition for labor being the uni- 
versal regulator of wages, there is rarely competition for labor on the part of 
employers within a trade in a particular place, unless there be competition for 
it from without.” Yet he would trace all Irish miseries to the land tenure; 
manufactures cannot take root in Ireland, because it is impossible to procure 
sites for factories—a statement which he substantiates by alleging some half 
dozen cases of hardship—and because the farming class is so rack-rented and 
impoverished, that they can offer no encouragement to the manufacturer. These 
things were no better in the period before the Union, but they did not stand in 
the way then. 
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says Cliffe Leslie, ‘‘ would follow the establishment of a separate 
Irish Parliament, . might easily be anticipated, had it not 
been distinctly foreshadowed in a tentative declaration of some 
Catholic clergymen, drawn with great abitity for its purpose, and 
assuredly not put forward without the private sanction of higher 
authority than it claims. It is enough to say it is declared politi- 
cal economy will not do for Ireland, that the Irish manufacturer 
cannot compete with the English, and that the natural energies of 
the Irish people must be developed, that is to say, properly speak- 
ing, repressed by protection and prohibition.’’ That the Home 
Rule party share in the opinions thus contemptuously described, 
we have every reason to believe. The blight of Irish industry by 
English competition long ago attracted the attention of their 
leader, Counselor Butt ; the figures which exhibit it, and to which 
we have already referred, were furnished by him to Judge Byles.” 
Enough of their programme was disclosed during the recent 
debate, to lead the Englsh newspapers to speak in the certainty 
that a Protective Tariff would be one of the earliest measures 
that would be brought before the new Irish Parliament, if ever 
that body were to meet at Dublin. 

England will not grant either national or federal indepen- 
dence to Ireland ; perhaps she is right ; at any rate the refusal is 
excusable. But not so excusable is the refusal to give Ireland the 
opportunity to make up for the long period of constrained idle- 
ness and retrogression, in which the sister island took vigorous 
strides forward in accumulating the elements of industrial strength ; 
not so excusable is the fixed purpose to keep Ireland in the. posi- 
tion of industrial dependence by means of the domineering and 
tyrannical power of capital.” England will go far for the sake of 
peace with Ireland; farther than we could have thought possible. 
She will pander to Irish prejudices even, and restrain freedom of 
contract in land, and set aside the landlord’s right to ‘‘ do as he 
pleases with his own.’’ But not the trader’s. ‘The chaffering of 
the market—except it be the land market—is sacred ; none may 
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I am obliged for these specimens of the ruin of Irish industry to Mr. Butt, 
Q. C. at the Irish Bar, who informs me that they might be very much extended,” 
»«« The powers of capital are irresistible in trade. It domineers, it rules, it even 


tyrannizes, in the market. It entices the strong, and controls the weak,”— 
(Burke. ) 
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lay hands upon it. The sacred laws of free competition—except 
for Irish land—none may violate with impunity. England has set 
her heart on Free Trade with the world; and every great and 
growing country has shut her out by Protective Tariffs. Even 
Portugal, the sucked orange, has had enough of Free Trade, and is 
spinning and weaving for herself, after enjoying the sacred liberty 
of unrestricted commerce for a hundred and fifty years. And so 
England is bound by the necessities of her industrial position to 
keep Ireland poor. Shecan only give her the opportunity to make 
herself rich, by falsifying all her own teachings in the face of 
Europe and the civilized world. 

But Ireland in poverty is as great a hindrance to her Free Trade 
gospel as Ireland under protection would be. For she cannot be 
hidden from the eyes of the world; there she stands ‘‘ to point 
the moral and adorn the tale,’? whenever the wisdom of English 
economy and the blessings of unrestricted commerce are in ques- 
tion. Rost, ELLis THompson. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


NY one who has given attention to the subject of Popular 
Education has probably realized the difficulty of obtaining 
any information bearing upon the subject as applicable to the 
masses in thiscountry. The common school system of the United 
States may be said to be the result of experience and observation, 
based upon the necessities of the case, rather than a systematic or 
well-matured plan, based upon philosophic inquiry or scientific 
investigation; hence the difficulty of obtaining other than merely 
statistical information upon the subject. While we have page 
after page of carefully-worded legislative enactments, and legal 
decisions, for the government of common-school authorities, and 
volume after volume of carefully-compiled statistical records of 
what has been accomplished, and what amount has been expended 
in its accomplishment; it is nevertheless a fact, that with the ex- 
ception of an occasional suggestion, thrown out by some State 
superintendent, who by chance happens to be the right man in the 
right place, which is rarely the case; or, perhaps, in an annual 
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address of the president of a State or local board, and it gener- 
ally of a spread-eagle character ; we have little or nothing emanat- 
ing from school authorities calculated to advance the cause or 
promote the interests of education in our midst. 

There can be no doubt that this is, to a greater or less extent, 
due to the fact that the system of management adopted is based 
upon the general and popular idea, so flattering to us as a people, 
that we are fully competent and entirely capable of managing our 
own affairs; which, however true it may be in other matters, pre- 
sents a somewhat novel claim in its application to education, for 
it supposes such a degree of intelligence on the part of the masses 
as to render them capable of determining not only what direction 
shall be given, and to what degree it shall extend, but the ways 
and means of its successful accomplishment—problems among the 
most difficult which have engaged the attention of eminent men. 

Would it not be well, however, to give the matter a careful 
consideration with a view of effecting, or, at least, pointing out 
where such modifications of our present system and methods might 
result in effecting some beneficial changes? And that we may be 
better able to comprehend the subject, let us endeavor to find 
what is defective before attempting modification, or else we may 
mistake complication for improvement, or novelty for worth. 
First then, and perhaps the most difficult to accomplish, is to 
create a greater interest in the subject of Popular Education on 
the part of the masses. We are as a people deeply sensible 
of the importance of education; but, unfortunately, more ready to 
laud it than to labor for it; and it is one of the discouraging views 
of society that hardly any one seems to appreciate either the sub- 
ject or the importance of securing the services of able and compe- 
tent persons in the capacity of teachers. It has been wisely said 
that ‘education is the chief defense of nations,’’ and if this be a 
truism in its application to nations, it is or should be eminently 
$0 in its application to our form of government, and it behooves us 
aa people to examine the subject carefully; not exactly upon 
the principle—*‘ in time of peace, prepare for war,’’ but upon the 
more noble principle—in time of peace prepare not only to avoid 
war, but ignorance, vice, superstition and corruption—evils of soci- 
ety which history and experience prove to be more destructive 
to the liberties, peace and prosperity of a people than war itself; 
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and as public education must be recognized as the great instru- 
mentality by which the masses can be elevated to that position by 
which alone they are or can be qualified to discharge the respon- 
sible duties devolving upon them as American citizens, let us in- 
quire what is being done, and to what extent we, as a people, can 
advance the cause in our midst. 

Here, in Philadelphia, we have, according to the report of 1873, 
396 public schools, 1,630 teachers, and the amount of money ex- 
pended reached during the year past the enormous sum of $1,381,- 
461.54. We have a Board of Public Education composed of one 
member from each ward, who, by virtue of his office, is a member 
of the sectional board in his ward, appointed by the courts; be- 
sides which we have in each ward a sectional board, composed of 
twelve or more representatives elected by the people, making a 
total of 437 managers or directors of public schools. The Board of 
Education, or central body, is authorized by law to provide school 
houses, furniture, books, fuel, etc., pay teachers’ salaries and other 
expenses, while the sectional boards provide teachers, manage and 
regulate their duties, and exercise a general supervision over the 
several schools of their sections, subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as the Board of Education may prescribe. 

Now it might appear to those who have not investigated the 
matter, that this would seem not only a perfect systein of manage- 
ment, but well calculated to provide such checks and safeguards 
as would tend to secure an honest and faithful discharge of the 
duties and responsibilities of school managers; more especially as 
these several positions are considered positions of honor rather 
than profit, there being no legitimate pay. Any one who will 
take the trouble to inquire diligently will find that our sectional 
boards have been seized upon as the natural prey of political par- 
ties, and used as training schools, where novices in the mystic art 
of politics are initiated and trained for the higher degrees, and 

used as a means of paying off political debts to those who, having 
no merit to recommend them, seek this as a means of being known 
to those whom they desire to serve in the capacity of public ser- 
vants, and have by this means, to a great extent, become the mere 
stepping-stones to more profitable political positions, until our 
sectional boards are, with comparatively few exceptions, under 
the control of a class of men to whom we would not voluntarily 
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intrust our property for safe keeping, our children for moral guid- 
ance, our business for good management, or our lives for protection ; 
and yet they are entrusted with a cause second in importance to 
no other which can engage the attention of a free people. To 
such an extent was this true, and to such an extent was this fact 
recognized some time back, that our legislature was compelled to 
deprive the sectional boards of the right or privilege of electing 
a representative to the central board, and vested the power of ap- 
pointment in the courts, which to a great extent cured or rather 
palliated former evils; but, as is too frequently the case with palli- 
ative measures, it relieved the diseased part only to create func- 
tional derangement, for as the matter now stands it is like a house 
divided against itself. There isno question but that, asa rule, we 
have a better class of men; but the result has been to create an in- 
dependent body so nearly identified in purpose and management 
with the sectional boards as to render both ineffective, by reason 
of an antagonism which can never cease, even though their sepa- 
rate lines of duty be more clearly defined, but especially while, 
as at present, it is impossible to tell where the authority of one 
ends and the other begins; and with a view of harmonizing these 
antagonistic elements, so as to produce, as far as possible, satis- 
factory results, arbitrary rules are of necessity compelled to take 
the place of and compensate, as far as possible, for that good 
judgment which should and does always characterize a proper sys- 
tem of educational development—the result of which is too fre- 
quently the worst species of mismanagement, in the form of too 
much management. For instance, the Board of Public Education 
prescribes and regulates the qualifications of teachers, and for this 
purpose has established a system of teachers’ examinations, award- 
ing to all successful competitors certificates of such grade as 
their examination may indicate them worthy to possess, and such 
certificates take precedence according to grade ; the effect of which 
is to create a favored class of teachers, based upon the ground of 
technical knowledge rather than that accomplishment so rarely 
met with, knowledge inseparably connected with a faculty of 
imparting it—a necessary prerequisite of the successful teacher, 
which no amount of studious application can develop, and no 
examination can demonstrate, and the determination of which is 
necessarily a matter of judgment and experience. 
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The true teacher must adapt himself to the pupil, in order that 
things abstract may be clear to him in the concrete; must illus- 
trate in a manner suited to his capacity; and in these ever vary- 
ing relations the tact of the teacher must prove ingenious in vary- 
ing the method. The true teacher is-in fact free from a belief in 
any one uniform specific treatment, and this is the case only when 
he has arrived at a degree of ability which renders him capable of 
using all means, from the loftiness of solemn seriousness to the 
play of jest, and even to irony and humor. 

But while method is the great characteristic of teaching, it is 
also where charlatanism can most readily intrude—where every tri- 
fling change or silly modification is heralded as an improved for- 
mula or new method, and where superficial changes find at once 
imitators who frequently conceal their incompetency by advocat- 
ing them, and with laughable conceit hail themselves as inventors 
of new methods. And when we consider that the only qualifica- 
tion required is that of familiarity with subjects to be taught, and 
that even among those who hold the evidence of this in the form 
of a certificate of qualification, it too frequently happens that a 
question of mere personal or political popularity decides between 
rival candidates, how can we expect to secure the services of such 
persons as are naturally and intellectually qualified for such im- 
portant and responsible duties, and what incentive or encourage- 
ment is thus held out to those, eminently well qualified (and 
there are many such), who, more by good luck than by good 
management, happen to be placed in a proper sphere of usefulness, 
who from day to day add to their store of knowledge the know- 
ledge of how to render it available, acquired by actual experience 
—that school which develops Teachers, but affords merely employ- 
ment for others—what encouragement is it for them to see novices, 
crammed perchance by a three-year course at normal school, out- 
ranking them by being at once made eligible to higher positions? 

Another feature of our Public School system, one which comes 
home in very many cases to those who manifest sufficient interest 
in the education of their children to give the subject any consid- 
eration whatever, is that of promoting from grade to grade. One 
of the strongest objections which can be urged against public 
schools is the fact that the necessities of the case compel a classi- 
fication into grades and divisions, and preclude, except to 4 
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very limited extent, individualization ; for while an effort is made to 
divide and arrange pupils according to their degree and capability 
ofadvancement, it is at best but an arbitrary rule which assumes that 
from forty to forty-five children are so nearly equal intellectually 
as to start even, or of sufficiently equal capacity for uniform 
advancement. This is clearly evident to any teacher who takes 
leave of an old, or charge of a new class promoted ; and the system 
of promotion from grade to grade, instead of being made, as far 
as possible, to counteract or relieve this by promoting whenever 
and wherever a pupil shall have attained such a degree of profi- 
ciency as to justify it, only tends to aggravate the trouble by 
promoting at fixed and regular periods, and, as a consequence, 
compels the promotion of one class, however ill-prepared some of 
it may be, in order to make the necessary room for lower classes— 
either dragging down those of the greater capacity to the less, or 
promoting pupils to a higher grade before they are qualified to un- 
dertake the more ldborious and responsible duties; thus not only 
tending to retard rather than advance education, but actually 
productive of a waste of public school facilities, and is only 
another instance in which rules of an arbitrary character are made 
to take the place of a wise and honest judgment. 

It is useless, however, to point out defects of management or 
faults in system with a view of improvement, even if a disposition 
were manifest to adopt what might seem to add to the efficiency 
of the system or management, for the reason that there is and can 
be no specific mode of treatment, the adoption of which will, 
under all circumstances, insure success; and it is folly to expect 
successful management by a series of rules, of that which requires 
good judgment, experience and intellectual skill. 

The solution of the important question, What can be done to 
render our system of public education more effective? is to be 
found in a greater degree of interest in the subject, on the part of 
those directly interested ; a higher appreciation of the importance 
and responsibilities of a teacher’s vocation; a more full and 
perfect realization of the fact that the influence exerted upon the 
mind and character of the child is of vastly more importance than 
its food and clothing, and the importance of selecting managers 
who, if not highly educated, have at least a knowledge of what 
will be best calculated to promote the interests of éducation, and 
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whose moral character and standing in society will at least be 
some guarantee that the responsibilities imposed upon them will 
be properly appreciated and earnestly, if not successfully, carried out, 
I do not wish to be understood, however, as denying that there 
are some among those who are now entrusted with the manage- 
ment of our schools, who are and have been earnestly and honestly 
endeavoring to effect such reforms as are needed to elevate them 
to that character and position which should characterize the 
schools of a free and intelligent people ; nor do I wish to be under- 
stood as underrating the value and importance of our schools, 
which compare favorably with those of any other locality ; but I 
do say, and without fear of successful contradiction, that the 
earnest minds in the cause of education are in a lamentable 
minority, and that whatever is effected in our public schools is 
due more to the indefatigable exertions of those who serve in the 
capacity of teachers, than to any system of management on the 
part of those whose special province it is to provide the ways and 
means. Ws. L. Turner. 








ROMANCE OF ARTIST-LIFE. 


HE old saying that ‘‘ Truth is stranger than fictivn’’ receives 
ample verification in the lives of the artists. A partial rea- 
son for this is found in the asserted fact that artists generally are 
unlike other men. Their imaginations wing to higher and 
broader flights, their minds meditate upon sublimer themes, and 
their thoughts wander off into other fields, and out of the con- 
stantly beaten track. A greater portion of their lives is spent 
in an ideal world—far above the lower world of human progress 
and reality. If, as has been so often stated, the artist falls into 
the ranks of the advancing crowd, his movements are too excul- 
sive, his speech and bearing too unlike those of the multitude 
around him, not to occasion the introduction of incidents in his 
career, calculated to diversify the otherwise uneventful realities 
of the journey by an admixture of romance. 
In illustration of the foregoing remarks, we shall venture to 
unfold certain details relative to the lives and careers of a few 
artists, great in their day, but whose very names even have now 
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almost faded from sight. For true it is that those, whose roman- 
tic adventures and experiences ought forever to be kept in memory, 
because of their pleasing and striking character, are the first to 
be forgotten. Whereas, on the contrary, quiet, graceful and 
industrious lives never lose their freshness, even with the lapse of 
centuries. Perhaps, careful comparison and consideration might 
justify the assertion that—Romance kills Genius! 

Not long ago, we came across the following bit of a story, in 
which there are just enough ingredients to serve as the foundation 
of an interesting romance: Some of the readers have probably 
heard of, or read of, Francesco Vieira, an old-time artist of Lis- 
bon, who once enjoyed a certain amount of celebrity. In youth, 
he found himself in Rome, attached to the suite of the Portu- 
guese ambassador ; and, while looking around him and beholding 
the numberless objects of art and of antiquity, his mind was 
fired with the desire of becoming an artist. No obstacle being 
in the way, he at once applied himself to a seven years’ course of 
study preparatory to the practice of his profession. At the end 
of this time, he returned to Lisbon. Now, it so happened that 
in mere childhood, he had formed an attachment for a young, 
beautiful and nobly-born maiden, the Dofia Iquez Elena de Lima, 
which, with each passing year, had grown stronger and more 
ardent. 

Upon his return to his native country, he lost little time in re- 
pairing to the villa on the Tagus, the home of his lady-love; and 
there he assured her of the continuance of his love and passion. 
For a season, the affair prospered, and the ‘‘ nearer beat the 
heart and the dearer grew the twain.’’ At length, the lord of 
the villa, who had, hitherto, treated Francesco as his guest 
merely, but most cordially, began to suspect that he was not only 
an artist, but an artful suitor. He knew Francesco, root and 
branch, and all about his ancestry, his family, his kin; he could 
not cherish the thought that his own daughter, Iquez, might 
become wedded to one who had no high recommendation of 
wealth and lineage to offer in return. Ah, no! it would not do 
to mingle pur sangre with plebeian blood. And so, with this 
conclusion, Dofia Iquez was hurried away to the convent of Santa 


Anna, where, shortly afterwards, she was forced to assume the 
veil. 
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Francesco became desperate, but he did not despair. He has- 
tened to lay his case before the King ; but the King seemed little 
disposed to favor the matter. Not yet daunted, he repaired to 
Rome, consulted with the Pope, and from him obtained a com- 
mission ordering the Patriarch of Lisbon to investigate the affair 
without delay. This investigation proved favorable to the artist ; 
and the Pope immediately annulled, the religious vows of the 
nun, and sanctioned her union with Francesco. But, vnfor- 
tunately, Francesco, before obtaining the issue of the papal bull, 
had neglected to ask the permission of the civil authorities of 
Portugal, and for this neglect was subjected to the loss of his 
property. The matter had now occasioned a great deal of 
excitement, and the painter, anfious to rid himself of any dan- 
ger or risk apparent, returned to Rome for the third timc: here, 
for six long years, he remained in an uninterrupted practice 
of his art. 

One day the old love returned to him. He thought of Dofia 
Iquez pining away in her convent cell, and he remembered how 
much he had suffered, and how fruitless had been his attempts to 
gain her for his own. The more he reflected on the past, the 
more desperate grew his determinations for the future. Once 
more, he returned to Portugal—for better or for worse. Behold 
him, in disguise of a brick-layer, entering the convent : his sight 
darts right and left, and unbeknown, he at length discovers the 
situation of his long-betrothed. Shrewd and crafty, he succeeds 
in attracting her attention: she understands—she accepts the 
plans which he offers,—secretly prepares herself for flight, and, in 
proper time, the two steal out into the open air. A horse has 
been brought up: and quick as a flash, Francesco, with the loved 
one in his arms, mounts the saddle,—and away! Mrs. Brown- 
ing almost pictures the scene, when she says— 

«« And the bridegroom led the flight, on his red roan steed of night, 
And the bride lay on his arm, still as if she feared no harm, 
Smiling out into the night.” 

Swift is the flight, and hot is the pursuit. But, finally, the 
latter proves vain and is given up. In a neighboring bishopric, 
the daring couple are united, and the seal of the marriage is set. 
For five-and-forty years, says the old chronicler, did their union 
endure ; and when at the end of that time, Dofia Iquez was wafted 
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from earth, the artist forever laid aside his brush; and devoted the 
remaining ten years of his life to acts of charity, devotion and 
peaceful meditation. He died, aged eighty-four ; and his only epi- 
taph was ‘* good men’s praises.” 

A strange contrast to the foregoing incidents is furnished by the 
story which follows. Jean Kupetzki was the hero ; a sad, poverty- 
stricken youth ; a struggling, successful, but now almost forgot- 
ten artist ; a Hungarian by birth, an Austrian by adoption—the 
reader may fill up the outline as he chooses. 

Kupetzki early discovered a natural taste and capacity for art 
pursuits ; and a certain count, noticing the precocity of the boy, 
befriended him and sent him, first to Vienna, and then to Venice, 
toadvance his education. Gradually he began to have a reputa- 
tion ; and this fact, or rather the knowledge of it, hurried him to 
Rome. One of the admirers and most frequent purchasers of our 
artist’s pictures was Prince Stanislaus Sobieski. By chance, the 
two personages met, became acquainted, and Kupetzki found him- 
self overloaded with commissions, and the recipient of many 
pleasing and generous bounties. 

Kupetzki removed to Vienna, and, shortly after his arrival, he 
received an invitation from the Prince de Lichtenstein to take up 
his residence in that nobleman’s palace, where, surrounded by 
many objects of art and beauty, he might pursue his labors with- 
out annoyance, and might, in gloomy moments, derive inspiration 
therefrom. Now, Kupetzki was the son of a weaver, and himself 
possessed a weaver’s independence of spirit. For reasons known 
only to himself, he declined the offer of the Prince and settled 
down in a retired portion of the city. 

One day tidings reached him of the death of his first master, 
Claus, who, in dying, left behind him an only daughter of beauti- 
ful and attractive graces. Kupetzki loved the girl, and won her. 
A marriage fraught with more serious troubles and vexations 
was never sealed. The pair was most unhappily matched. She 
was a rigid Catholic, and he a firm, unflinching Lutheran. She 
was beautiful and was conscious of it~hence proud ; he recog- 
nized her beauty, and became exceedingly jealous. She was prod- 
igal of money, and fond of show; he was economical, averse to 
fashion, and cherished morality above all rich blessings. 

In the early portion of his married life Kupetzki was summoned 
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to Carlsbad by the autocrat of Russia. Business and professional 
relations retained him several months, and then forced him to make 
a journey to Leipzig. Upon his return to Vienna, his mind was 
filled with horror, for his wife had given birth to a son! The secret 
of the intrigue was laid bare, and the conduct of a resident envoy 
was openly held up for ridicule. Now came the moment of a 
separation, the seriousness of which both tears and avowed repen- 
tance served to enhance. The wife confessed her error, renounced 
her religious faith, promised to lead a life of purity and well-doing, 
and was forgiven by her husband. Confidence and affection were 
restored, and poor Kupetzki began to hope that his sorrows were 
over, and that a brighter future was in store for him. 

Indeed, the future did shine auspicious. One day it was told to 
him that he had been appointed ‘‘ Premier Painter to the King,” 
How did Kupetzki receive such a gracious announcement ? Cer- 
tainly as became his natural disposition. ‘‘ Tell His Majesty that 
I humbly thank him for the honor he has done me, but that I 
crave permission to decline it. I have firmly resolved to be de- 
pendent on no man, and the only favor I require at the hands of 
the Emperor is permission and protection for my wife and family 
in the worship of God according to the dictates of our own con- 
sciences.’’ The reply of the Emperor was: ‘‘ Kupetzki is 2 very 
clever artist—but a fool !’’ 

But peaceful quiet and contentedness do not always bring surety 
of safety. Kupetzki and his wife were now startled by the 
information that a design was forming against them of bringing 
the family under the ban of the Inquisition. Frightened by these 
tidings, the painter fled to Nuremberg, where, after a season, 
he was the recipient of many favors, and received and declined 
invitations from the King of England and the Queen of Denmark 
to visit their respective courts. A few months later, his son, to 
whose future he had looked forward with so many hopes and ex- 
pectations, was removed™ by death. The father’s grief amounted 
to little less than distraction. It was, indeed, so inconsolable that 
Kupetzki would not assent to the burial of the corpse, and con- 
tinued to watch over it day and night, refusing food and nourish- 
ing, and showing, as it were, a kind of mental insanity. 

At length, the body was secretly removed without the poor 
man’s knowledge. But his sorrows grew more intense. He 
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dreamed hideous dreams, and imagined that he saw visions, and 
so vividly was one of the latter impressed upon his memory that 
he would not rest content until he had transferred the vision upon 
canvas. Luckless Kupetzki ended his own life in 1740. Even 
the narrow grave in which he was interred is known only to a few 
—and the name of the weaver boy, who, from the miseries of 
poverty, became the painter of royal portraits, upon whose shoul- 
der the jeweled hand of the Emperor had often rested—his name 
—who ever reads of it now, or who ever mentions it at all ? 

In the old Hotel de Ville, at Nuremberg, hangs a picture sur- 
rounded by an old-fashioned carved frame. The picture repre- 
sents a vision—a scene in heaven—a throne, and upon that throne 
sits a young man crowned with an aureole. It strikes your atten- 
tion strangely—it is a mystery unsolved. People look at the 
catalogue and read, in German, ‘‘The vision of Kupetzki.’”’ 
They ask, who was he ? 

GEORGE LOWELL AUSTIN. 





DUHRING’S NATIONAL ECONOMY.! 


LREADY as early as 1860, or soon thereafter, Eugene Diihring, 
lecturer (‘‘ Docent’’) on Philosophy and Political Economy 
. at the Berlin University, wrote concerning H. C. Carey’s ‘‘ Princi- 
ples of Social Science,’’ as follows: ‘‘ I was immediately captivated 
by the grand style of his reasoning, and soon became convinced 
that I had here to deal with a literary phenomenon pre-eminently 
destined to mark a new era. At first I felt inclined to hesitate. 
Sieh sseeeeeeee SaW that such a book as that before me could not be 
lightly disposed of by giving a final judgment regarding its merits 
after reading merely its introductory pages. I felt more and more 
attracted towards its author, both by his moral and humane char- 
acter, and his far-seeing intellect. I gradually began to realize 





1From the “ Christlich-sociale Biitter,’ a monthly published at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, No. 5. May 23d, 1874. 

“Cursus DER NATIONAL UND SOCIAL CECONOMIE,” by Diihring. (Course 
oF PoLiTICAL AND SoctaL Economy.) Berlin: Grieben. 1873. 3 Thaler. 560 pp. 
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what I possessed in the book of this man, whom I had thus far only 
known as the representative of apparently strange views regarding 
(ground) rent, and in fact really only by name. Yet I considered it 
advisable not to oppose these views before first fully familiarizing 
myself with them. The question at issue really involved nothing 
less than the exchange of the almost Ptolemaic stand-point of 
(political) science for a Copernican one Now to-day I 
feel justified in declaring with a good conscience, and without any 
apprehension of being obliged to revoke my judgment, that Carey 

was not only the annihilator of a great part of the eco- 
nomical superstition hitherto prevailing, but also the founder of a 
positive, harmonious, and in all directions fertile, system of social 
science. The reform in the political economy of the past, for 
which he not only paves the way, but which he has accomplished, 
is so grand, that I almost hesitate to designate it merely as reform. 
What we here have to deal with is really in great degree of a new, 
entirely original creation. Carey’s work appears to me like an 
oasis in the desert of every-day routine The fulcrum 
of a thorough study of political economy, which hitherto was 
always to be sought in the reading of Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of 
Nations,’ has now changed its place, and we possess in Carey’s 
grand work, the first reasonable attempt, worthy of our century, 
at formulating, in a grand style, political economy and social 
science.”’ 

The work in which these assertions were made was the first and 
eminently meritorious production of E. Diihring, in che depart- 
ment of political economy. It was entitled: Carey’s Revolution 
of Political Economy and Social Science. Twelve letters by E. 
Diihring. Munich, 1865. 

What Diihring then anticipated has since come to pass. In the 
preface to the above-named book he said: ‘‘To judge from 
present indications, the older schools of political economy, and 
especially the followers of the new British system, are not particu- 
larly inclined to contribute toward giving publicity to the recent 
great productions of this American, or even to favor any propa- 
ganda for it. He who is acquainted with the the fate of (literary) 
phenomena that inaugurate a new era, will not be surprised at this 
fact. The more original and important such a phenomenon is, 
the more decisively it necessarily interferes with the traditions of 
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the various schools and sects, and the more obstinate resist- 
ance it necessarily meets with ; for a kind of natural instinct pre- 
yents the representatives of the old doctrine from paying homage 
to genius. To secrete and to kill by ignoring, or, as it were, to 
stealthily intercept an important new production, is something we 
very often meet with in the history of science—nay, such tem- 
porary interceptions almost form the rule.’’ 

This is indeed true. While that which is really important oc- 
cupies the background, the noisy literary market resounds with 
the laudatory conversations of colleagues concerning the most 
insignificant productions. The brilliant leaves of literary history 
are, touse Schopenhauer’s expression, almost always also the tragic 
ones ; they show to us, in almost all departments of art and science, 
how true merit generally has had to stand back until the fools 
had done with their folly, until the feast was over and all had re. 
tired; then, rising like a phantom from the night of darkness that 
had hidden it, to step after all into the honorable place so 
long denied to it, at least as ashadow. This is also Carey’s fate. 
The guild of science either cannot or will not recognize his impor- 
tance or acknowledge his merit. While such mediocrities as J. 
Stuart Mill are worshiped as authorities, and Roscher’s collection 
of extracts from other authors is praised as a classical work which 
inaugurates a new era, the leading spokesmen, at the desk as well 
as in the press, do not even name such men as Fred. List, Henry C. 
Carey, or E. Diihring. At most they are in passing mentioned 
in a note, with transparent intimations as to how little such people 
are entitled to any attention whatsoever. It is true that in Ger- 
many two small pamphlets have been published against Carey, but 
they only excel in the unrestrained coarseness of their polemics, 
without deserving even the slightest mention.’ 

If these tactics of ignoring, and by silence killing, an important 
but inconvenient production, have not been employed against 
such a man as Karl Marx, there are special reasons for it. But of 
an impartial appreciation of Marx’s work on the part of Ger- 
man ‘science’ and its patent representatives, thus far no trace 
isto be found. They either lack entirely the intellectual power 





*A. Held. Carey’s Social Science. Wurzburg, 1866. 
F. A. Lange. J. St. Mill’s views regarding the social problem, and the al- 
leged revolution of Social Science, by Carey. Duisburg, 1866. 
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of comprehending him, or they are unwilling to speak out what 
they think of him. 

Since that time when Diihring for the first time called attention 
to the great North American, he has come forward in quick suc- 
cession with many voluminous and significant works on_ political 
economy and social science, some of which have even opened 
new paths in science. We mention here only ‘‘ Capital and La- 
bor,’’ Berlin, 1865 ; ‘‘ Critical Foundation of Political Economy,” 
Berlin, 1866 ; ‘‘ Critical History of Political Economy and So- 
cialism,’’ Berlin, Th. Grieben, 1871. ‘‘ Course of Political and 
Social Economy, inclusively of the principal points of financial 
policy,’’ Berlin, Th. Grieben, 1873. 

Moreover, Mr. Diihring has so signally distinguished himself in 
various other departments of knowledge, especially by his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Philosophy from _its beginning to the present time,’’* and 
by the ‘‘ History of the general principles of mechanical science,” 
to which the philosophical faculty at the University of Géttingen 
awarded the first Beneke prize, that Carey in his latest work 
(The Unity of Law, Philadelphia, 1872), in his dedication to our 
author, could justly say that ‘‘ it is rare to find such varied knowl- 
edge combined with such extraordinary industry as has been ex- 
hibited by Prof. Diihring throughout the last decade.’’ Never- 
theless, Dr. Diihring still remains a private lecturer, aithough at 
Bonn, Berlin and other universities, men are promoted to regular 
professorships of political science who have but just completed 
their academical triennium. 

In the forementioned most recent publication, the ‘‘Course of 
Political and Social Economy,’’ the traditional, purely theoretical, 
doctrine of political economy is exposed as an antiquated error, 
which the author endeavors to replace by a properly so-called 
political economy, resting upon general necessities and principles. 
The question, whether, and how far, this attempt has proved suc- 
cessful, we do not hesitate to answer by the emphatic assurance, 
that Diihring’s ‘‘ Course’ is the only serviceable compendium of 
political economy which completely antiquates and supersedes all 
other works of its kind hitherto in use. The author has not only 





3A specimen of this work, containing a criticism of Herbert Spencer, was 
published in the PENN MONTHLY of November, 1873, 
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distanced his predecessors on this field of literature by several 
lengths, but has left them behind several miles. 

Since, however, it is absolutely impossible to understand the 
present time, and to form a correct judgment as to the social 
problem, without being familiar with the fundamental principles 
of political economy, no one interested in social and political 
affairs can afford to forego the study of Diihring’s work. 

W. Honorr, 


1874. 





ALICE AND PHCEBE CARY. 





MEMORIAL of Alice and Phoebe Cary, with some of their 
later poems. By Mary Clemmer Ames. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 1874 

Alice and Phoebe Cary, who loved to trace their pedigree, we 
fear with a missing link or so, to a famous knight in the reign of 
Henry V., were at all events of our American aristocracy, as being 
descended from early settlers of this Continent. The virtue and in- 
tegrity, though not the wealth, if it ever had any, of this good old 
stock, descended upon their father, Robert Cary, who was a farmer 
near Cincinnati, Ohio. Here, in an old brown homestead, whose 
latch was being constantly lifted in their poems to the very last, 
Alice and Phoebe Cary grew quietly intowomanhood. Their parents 
were of vigorous rather than of instructed minds, and they owed 
their own development less to them, or to their books and small 
school advantages, than to their complete and detailed compre- 
hension of the natural. 

Many of their verses had traveled from the corners of Western 
newspapers eastward, until the sweet singers were well known in 
larger and more discerning audiencez. Encouraged by this, they 
turned their backs upon the trees, and flowers, and birds, that had 
been the source of their inspiration, to earn their living in the 
crowded thoroughfares and unfamiliar sights of New York. A 
literary struggle of more than twenty years, under these unfavora- 
ble circumstances, g ave them a competency, but exhausted their 
strength. Perhaps the discipline which they went through did 
not favor the growth and fair proportion of their poetic faculties, 
but it made their lives more worthy of memorial than mere verses 
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could. Poor, when publishers were not as liberal as they are now, 
and almost fiiendless, still their little house soon became, and 
till their death remained, the centre of the most genuine literary 
society that ever. met in this country. Horace Greeley, Oliver 
Johnson, Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Richard and Elizabeth Stod- 
dard, Prof. Raymond, Robert Dale Owen, Justin M’Carthy, Hon. 
Henry Wilson, T. B. Aldrich, George Ripley, Robert Bonner, 
Dr. Chapin, Dr. Deems, Mary L. Booth, Mrs. Croly, Ole Bull, 
P. T. Barnum, Mrs. Stanton, Whitelaw Reid, and many others 
remarkable for their individuality, were constant frequenters of the 
modest house in Twentieth street. 

Alice Cary had a mind delicate, mystical and refined ; while 
Phcebe’s was vigorous, instantaneous, witty and passionate. It 
is a pity that such nature-loving souls wrote cooped up in a city, 
and under the whip. Verses and daily bread—what ought never 
to be—were in their case too nearly connected. What their poetry 
might have been under more favorable conditions we can only 
imagine, but the selections Mrs. Ames gives us are in point of 
versification and refinement unexceptionable. These qualities it 
never lacks, because they came from what was never absent from 
the authoresses, a musical ear and an ingrained fineness of mind. 
Mrs. Ames says that Edgar Allan Poe, and there never lived a 
better authority on versification, pronounced Alice Caiy’s poem, 
beginning 

* Of all the beautiful pictures 
That hang on memory’s wall, 


Is one of a dim old forest, 
That seemeth best of all,”’ 


one of the most perfect lyrics in the English language. There 
certainly is too prevailing a tinge of sadness over their poems, 
especially over Alice’s; but all women are inclined to. this, and 
considering the struggles these went through, and the way one 
after another of their loved ones was taken, and the weary pros- 
tration to which they finally succumbed themselves, we have to 
wonder at what they repressed rather than at what escaped them. 

It is pathetic to see constantly recalled in the verses of these 
city-caged women the harvest-time and the ploughing, to hear 
them dwelling again and again on the nutting, and calling the 
wild flowers and birds all by their common names. 





Alice and Phabe Cary. 


*« All with the dusty city’s throng 
Walled round, I mused to-day 
Of flowery sheets lying white along 
The pleasant grass of the way. 


“ Under the hedge by the brawling brook, 
I heard the woodpecker’s tap, 
And the drunken trills of the blackbirds shook 
The sassafras leaves in my lap. 


“I thought of the rainy morning air 
Dropping down through the pine, 
Of furrows fresh from the shining share, 
And smelling sweeter than wine. 


‘‘ Of the soft thick moss, and how it grew 
With silver beads impearled, 
In the well that we used to think ran through 
To the other side of the world.” 


The milk-pail, the well-sweep, the roof-tree, the wood-pecker 
and the whip-poor-will do not live in Bryant with half the reality 
with which they come back to their yearnings. The reader will 
pass unwearied from leaf to leaf as he sees anew the depth of 
common words and the sublimity of common things. We dread 
to quote any, lest we leave the best: 

“ Ah! never had sleeper a sleep so fair ; 
And the waiting-women that weep around 
Have taken the combs from her golden hair, 
And it slideth over her face to the ground. 
They have hidden the light from her lovely eyes; 
And down from the eaves, where the mosses grow, 
The rain is dripping so slow, so slow, 
And the night wind cries, and cries, and cries.” 

Were death and beauty ever better joined in averse ? These 
are Alice’s. Here is a delicate compliment to Whittier from 
Pheebe : 

“ And therefore men in coming years 
Shall chant thy praises loud and long ; 
And women name thee through their tears 
A poet greater than his song.” 

Alice Cary is the author of the ballad, ‘‘ Dearest, dear little 
heart ;’’ and, indeed, so many and so charming are the love-songs 
of both these single women, that we are forced to suppose much 
love-making of a high type that the memorial solemnly hints at. 
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All these things may be criticised, and criticised variously, but 
before the beauty of their characters the reviewer stands dumb. 
Alice was filled with the royal gift of charity, in St. Paul’s sense, 
And it is true of both, that having accomplished so much, and 
having attained a place among women so unique, yet in their 
diaries and correspondence hardly a word is to be found about 
themselves. Nor in their lives does there seem to be a record or 
a line of envy, slander, impertinent curiosity—qualities too com- 
mon among women—or of a desire for publicity. Alice, indeed, 
was the first president of Sorosis, and Phoebe was an editor of the 
Revolution; but they were driven into these positions with the 
greatest reluctance, and resigned them within a few months ; not 
because they were without sympathy in the movement the insti- 
tutions represented, but because they were too home-like and shy 
for public careers. 

Such a book is a soothing and instructive contribution, when 
so many thinking people are by the ears on the subject of 
woman’s rights. It is a relief to fly out from the clangor of un- 
reason and theory, whatever one’s opinion, into the story of 
these quiet, resolute, womanly lives. Either party in the fight 
will find much to extol in them, and, if they cared for such a 
thing, much common ground. For there is a common ground, 
and we shall get to it, either by such honest use of the national 
judgment, as has enabled arbitration to arrive at conclusions 
heretofore reached by buncombe and war—or else the radical wing 
of society on the one side and the conservative on the other, will 
rend and tear, until the main body is shaken on to an anchorage 
that will hold both, but satisfy neither. It would be better, if 
possible, to seek out this point than to be dragged to it. Though 
it is pretty clear that we have not got down to the bottom fact of 
the universe, it may be well doubted whether everything that is, 
is wrong. The general opinion may not be prepared for Mrs. 
Woodhull’s liberal classification into monogamic, polygamic, 
cairogamic and chronogamic souls (we present this felicitous 
terminology to the school), nor, on the other, is it likely long to 
rest content that women should be simply marriageable. Some- 
thing is to come out of this Pandora’s box of woman’s rights; 
and though it may not come up to the gamic philosophy, it will 
certainly vex the righteous souls of them and their fathers who 
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have not encouraged women to speak at table. And this latter 
extreme, or things like it, have been as common as the former. 

This memoir of the Carys we think will let us into much that 
other women may and will be capable of in the changed state of 
things. The reader can see even from our very incomplete review 
something of what their lives were. It ought to be considered— 
particularly in Philadelphia, where there is no pretence of literary 
organization—an achievement for such young and little-known 
women to gather in their unpretending receptions the acting and 
thinking souls they did. And these people came not so much to 
meet each other as to enjoy the society of the hostesses, who 
were in every*sense the centre of the circle. They were not 
voters, lecturers, fighters, or free-lovers, yet they were masculine 
in senses in which we wish more of the sisterhood resembled 
them. Negatively, they were masculine in that they did not 
reach middle life through a maze of Germans, theatre parties, 
fine dresses and flirtations. They were positively masculine in 
that they earned their bread, that they delighted in the society 
of men and women who lived and thought, and in that they lived 
and thought themselves. If they had advanced theories on the 
subject of woman’s rights, Mrs. Ames does not tell us what they 
were ; but it is certain that Alice and Phoebe Cary were not at 
all satisfied that their sisters either had risen or been given the 
opportunity to rise to their real place. And it is hardly possible 
that women who had accomplished what the Carys had, and who 
had enjoyed the elixir of noble living as they did, could have 
thought so. 

What such lives teach—and we think it a part of the common 
ground referted to in the beginning, and it is the first part, 
because it may be done in the nursery and the schools—is the 
necessity of more thoroughly educating women. We ought to 
begin to consider the propriety of permitting our daughters, who 
are to be the first and most potent educators of the rising genera- 
tion, to be educated themselves. In the particular instance, 
two poetesses were produced ; we mean brought out, educated 
in the original sense, by such unfavorable circumstances as pov- 
erty, a step-mother, and want of society. If they had been a 
little more fortunate, their records would have been those of 
Well-to-do farmers’ daughters or farmers’ wives. These assertions 
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do not derogate from, or at least do not abrogate the written law, 
poeta nascitur, non fit. For we are not contending that poets 
are made, but only that poets, especially among women, are often 
lost for want of opportunity or inducement to sing. But the 
Carys prove not only the possibilities for women in poetry, but 
in every branch of literary work. Surely such ambitions are 
nobler to plant in girls than the absolute necessity of heel and 
toe nimbleness, and of captivating a support. How the women 
we are writing of would have trodden such an existence in the dirt! 








NEW BOOKS. 


An Essay CoNTRIBUTING TO A PHILOSOPHY OF LITERATURE. 
By B. A., M. Pp. 182. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 

The author of this thoughtful little work is a Catholic of the 
gentle school of Schlegel, Ozanam and Wiseman, as opposed to the 
violent party of Veuillot and Goerres. 

They are strenuous in faith, and no less strenuous in courtesy. 
They are sure that the church is right, and that her view of the 
world’s history will be found to be the only tenable one ;‘ equally 
sure that nothing is to be gained by sweeping denunciations, by 
wilful ignorings of historical facts, and by rhetoric of the O’Con- 
nel sort. Consequently they seek more for points of contact than 
those of repugnance, in dealing with the relation of church doc- 
trines, and scientific and heretical thought. At the same time they 
do not attempt to gloss over the great and abiding differences. 
To the church the temporal life is but the forecourt of a super- 
natural world ; to science it is the only theatre of action and in- 
spiration. In the church’s view history begins with a great moral 
break between a state of innocence and asucceeding one of guilt ; 
science looks upon all theories of a golden age in the pastas the 
illusions of the world’s childhood. ‘ 

Our unknown author gives us in this little work a sort of phi- 
losophy of history, under the form of a philosophy of the world’s 
literature ; for in literature he finds a faithful and sufficient expo- 
nent of the history. He does not assume that everything outside 
the one flock of the faithful has been a weltering chaos of falsehood 
and confusion. With the primitive theologians of Alexandria, he 
discerns in the past—even in the time of pagan darkness—the 
operation of the divine Logos, educating men tolook for the fuller 
light of the gospel. Even as regards the Reformation, he sees 
an excuse for what he regards as its mistakes; the church was 
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corrupt at the Renaissance period ; hopelessly corrupt to any eye 
but that of faith. But separation was a mistake; a reformation 
within the church, such as the Council of Trent effected, was what 
the case really demanded. 

The Reformation has borne its evil fruit in the increasingly sub- 
jective tendency of modern literature. It has turned men away 
from the objective facts that lead men ever upward from the real 
to the divine ideal, to God himself, and set them to contemplating 
the endless and fruitless phantasmagoria of inward emotions and 
feelings. The grand old pagan literatures were better than that; they 
had a thousand points of sympathy with the medizeval literature 
that culminated in Dante. Like it, they had a healthy and objec- 
tive character, and something like that paganism are the new and 
utterly secular revolts against Protestant subjectivity led by Goethe, 
Hegel and Comte. These have much in common with Catholi- 
cism ; they show the blind striving of human nature toward its 
true goal. But they all come short in seeking the fruition of all 
their striving in the natural sphere, and shutting out of sight the 
spiritual world. They go back to old paganism, passing by the 
Catholic faith that overcame and destroyed that paganism. But to 
Catholicism the present life is but the forecourt to a better and 
grander life—the supernatural. And even in the present world they 
are practical failures. They furnish no sufficient basis for the con- 
ception of right and duty. They have no really ethical message 
to mankind. 

This, we think, is the leading thought of the book. Its author 
has read widely and has thought for himself. He writes with an 
evident purpose to be fair and candid. Even opponents of his 
theory must confess so much. But we cannot concede that he is 
always as fair as he wants to be. He has taken many things and 
many people—notably Luther—at second hand, and has not always 
reached the best and strongest statement of his opponent’s views— 
the only statement worth his while to refute. Not that our author 
mght not find sanction in some hostile book for every statement 
he has ma le ; but no system of faith or body of doctrine can afford 
to be judged by the wooden statements of shallow advocates. 





ENGLAND, PoLiticaL AND SociaL, By Auguste Langel, Private 
Secretary to the Duc d’Aumale. Translated by Prof. James 
Morgan Hart. Pp. 325. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A French Orleanist is just the: sort of judge at whose hands 

England might expect to fare best. The two revolutions of 

1830, the peaceful one in England and the more violent one in 

France, effected a transfer of political power in both countries, 

from the aristocracy to the dourgeoisie or middle class. The 

Orleans family were the representatives of that new element ; so 

long as the shop-keepers could rule France, the shop-keeper King 
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held the throne. With his fall in 1848, the workingman came to 
the surface, and the bourgeois royalty went its way. Its attempts 
to transplant the outer forms and shapes of English institutions 
to the Continent, were brought to nought. Its shallow, half- 
hearted affection for freedom ended in smoke. France, it was 
seen, was not England—would not put up with an unideal, 
make-shift sort of government—needed a ruler, be he charlatan 
or hero, who could inspire her people with some measure of enthu- 
siasm. The house of Orleans and their adherents have had leisure 
for some time past to reflect on the difference between England 
and France. 

M. Langel has given his countrymen a very brilliant and reada- 
ble book on the subject. We know of none in the English Jan- 
guage that equals it except Emerson’s English Trazts, of which it 
often reminds us. There is the same abundance of terse and 
epigrammatic sentences, full often of deep insight and suggestion, 
but also often only brilliant. 

M. Langel is more complete and systematic in his treatment of 
the subject. He begins with the discussion of English character 
in his first chapter, and traces it first of all to the fusion of many 
and various race-elements in one nation. He seems to have the 
false notion that these have been blended into one type by mis- 
cegenation ; whereas, in fact, each of them—Celt, Saxon, Dane 
and Norman—has preserved itself intact and continually reap- 
pears in all its purity of type. M. Langel finds in the English- 
man a certain brutal virility mixed with a tendency to melancholy 
fancies. Furthermore, her insular position has preserved to 
England political elements lost elsewhere, and these have tended 
to perpetuate the primitive Teutonic character. Freedom and 
inequality in their vigorous co-existence are the inheritance of an 
uninterrupted descent from the past—not the devised scheme of 
doctrinaire philosophers. But deepest of all lies the English love 
of right, which is sovereign when it gets the upper hand of preju- 
dice. Almost as deep is English conservatism, the clinging to 
the ascertained fact in preference to groping after an uncertain 
ideal. But the race loves approval and applause; feels the 
stronger for having men’s admiration. It is one feature of her 
generic hypochondria, as her religiousness is another. * The latter 
intrudes everywhere and is never out of sight; it has modified 
all English history, and shaped the whole destiny of the people. 

And so in his second chapter M. Lange] takes up English 
Protestantism as his theme. The Reformation was the outgrowth 
of all the earlier history of England; all the later is the out- 
growth of the Reformation. Up to that event, the country had 
no true individuality or distinct character in Europe. Since then 
that character has made itself visible in a multitude of forms, 
each farther than another from the modes and sympathies of the 
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Continent. The Puritanism of Cromwell for instance, how 
unlike any form of religious enthusiasm and political action 
known to the rest of Europe. The reaction of 1660, the most 
intelligible event in English history to a Frenchman, was but 
temporary, and the Revolution of 1688, motived more by re- 
ligion than by politics, cbliterated it. The rise of Methodism 
and of Anglicanism, the two most notable events in the subse- 
quent spiritual history of the people, have the same markedly 
insular character. 

The chapter that follows is devoted to the English aristocracy, 
an institution which might be supposed to be a point of contact 
and sympathy with most of the continental nations. But the 
continental aristocracies—classical and modern—are of one type; 
the English of quite another. Its possession of a prestige that 
can dispense with privilege; its relation to the land and to the 
bourgeoisie, which is in the aggregate, now, the wealthier class of 
the two; its unbroken tradition as a legislative body; the strict 
limitation of its numbers by primogeniture, cadets of the noble 
houses having no aristocratic status ; its continual recruiting, not 
from these cadet branches, but from the middle class ;——all these 
are points of contrast which do much to modify the inmost 
character of the institution. As things stand, the aristocracy 
furnishes a sort of national ideal, to which the other classes con- 
tinually aspire. And the ideal has many points of courtesy— 
fine courtesy, a nice sense of honor, and the like. ‘The House of 
Lords is a check upon the popular will not without its uses ; 
when it becomes unendurable, it will cease to be endured. But 
unless the middle class is prepared to guillotine the Peers as 
soon as it deprives them of political power, it would do well to 
accept the existing situation. The House of Lords would be 
“‘returned’”’ almost e” masse to the House of Commons. 

The most English of English institutions is parliamentary gov- 
ernment—so much so that the authors of our own Constitution 
made no attempt to transplant it to America; and the attempts 
made by the Orleanists and other dourgeo’s parties on the Conti- 
nent, have been but moderately successful. Yet all peoples have 
learned something from it, and are adopting something of its 
method. Our author discerns its vast antiquity, but fails in his 
attempt to trace it back to the Teutonic mark-motes which already 
existed in the days of Tacitus. But he does trace with great clear- 
ness the transition by which this vrtwad/y representative body has 
become formally such ; has from a royal convention of notables 
become a true miniature of the English Commons. The theory of 
“‘opposition’’ and its growth since the English Revolution, seem 
to him especially notable ; that of the independence of represeata- 
tives, as representing national interests, and not as delegates under 
instruction, especially praiseworthy and imitable. He discerns 
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the deep significance of the revolution effected by the Reform 
Bill of 1867; and, as might be expected of an Orleanist, thinks the 
transfer of power from the middle to the lower classes then 
effected was a very unnecessary one. He believes that it has not 
yet wrought out its complete results, having little changed the 
personnel of Parliament. 

In the fifth chapter he takes a deeper plunge in the philosophy 
of political life, and discusses the formation of political habits. 
Elsewhere in Europe the abolition of feudalism has inflicted mis- 
chiefs unknown to England, and outcries against centralization 
and bureaucracy are heard; why are thes? wanting in England? 
What is the relation of her people to the political system under 
which they live, that keeps it from becoming a huge, rattling, 
lifeless machine, bound by no ties to the national life? How has 
she managed to avoid deepening the chasm between the nation and 
its Government, as every step towards liberal institutions taken 
elsewhere seems to have done? No question more thoroughly tests 
the acumen of continental observers of England. M. Langel dis- 
cerns the fact that England has had no forcible breaks with the 
past, no sudden interruptions of historic continuity. Her insti- 
tutions were not devised for her by committees and conventions 
sitting on the morrow of Revolutions. They are the outgrowth 
of the people’s mind and life, and the life of the nation has flowed 
in them as freely and naturally as the river in the channel that 
ages have worn for it. 

Two chapters on ‘‘The People on Social Questions,’’ and on 
‘* The Colonial Policy,’’ close the book. 


Hatr—Hour REcREATIONS IN NATURAL History. Division First. 
Half-hours with Insects. Part 4, by A. S. Packard, Jr. Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston. 16 mo., 32 pp. 25 cents. 

A pleasant half-hour can be occupied in reading the 32 pages 
which form this pamphlet. It is divided into Insects of the Plant 
House and Edible Insects. 

Insects of the plant house, though comparatively few in num- 
ber, have many very interesting peculiarities, some of which 
are partly described in this part. Mr. Packard shows us a 
multiplication table of one single Aphis, which at the tenth 
generation, and in one season, would produce the enormous num- 
ber of one quintillion living creatures. We have every cause to 
be thankful that this surprising self-producing creature is not al- 
lowed to propagate undisturbed to such a degree. Small and in- 
significant as the Aphis is, Prof. Huxley says of it : ‘‘I will assume 
that an Aphis weighs one-thousandth of a grain, which is under 
the mark ; a quintillion will on this estimate weigh a quadrillion 
grains. He is a very stout man who weighs two million grains; 
consequently the tenth brood alone, if all its members survive the 
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perils to which they are exposed, contains more substance than five 
hundred million stout men—to say the least, more than the whole 
population of China.”’ ‘‘ That the individual with this potential 
ability to produce such a mass of young only succeeds in leaving, 
perhaps, two eggs to represent its species at the beginning of win- 
ter, all its offspring dying off, is a significant fact, illustrating for- 
cibly the terrible struggle for existence going on in the animal 
world.’’ As Mr. Carey has pointed out, the capacity of the indi- 
vidual existence to perpetuate itself, is in inverse ratio to its power 
to propagate itself. What nature produces with ease, she takes 
but little care of ; while she jealously guards what she with diffi- 
culty produces. Insects of the plant house are not always, nor 
are they all, the pests one is apt toimagine them. Many are use- 
ful, and some indespensable. For instance we have the wax- 
producing insect, not the busy bee who manufactures the 
wax into cells and storehouses, in which their winter supply of 
honey is gathered, but an insect peculiar to China, where it is 
cultivated to an extent second only to that of the silkworm. We 
have also the cochineal, an insect of little use by itself, but when 
compounded with chemicals furnishing the beautiful carmine, one 
grain of which it is said, ‘‘ will dye a single silk fibre upwards of 
three thousand yards in length.’’ 

Edible insects are more numerous than is usually credited: it is 
an old saying, ‘‘ that one person’s food is poison to another ;”’ 
certain it is that luxuries to our palate, such as lobsters, crabs, 
shrimps, and the delicious oysters, are loathed by a race who revel 
and enjoy a feast on locusts and grasshoppers. Those of our for- 
eign travelers who have had recourse to eating a preparation of 
dried /ocusts, compounded into a soup, speak of it as not being 
’ palatable, yet exceedingly nutritious, as the peopl thrive well on 
that diet. Our Western farmers might have turned their late 
plagues into a blessing, had they known or learned the utility of 
grasshoppers and locusts as food. Of beetles, the grubs of the 
gigantic palm weevil are roasted and eaten by natives in the 
tropics. Roasted spiders are eaten by the natives of New Cale- 
donia: they will scarcely be enjoyed by the epicures whom the 
French government has sent there, to the same extent that their 
frogs and snails are relished at home. Chloroform is the product 
of an ant. 

Insects ‘* are our companions by day, and, alas, also by night. 
Finally, a thorough comprehension of their original structure and 
habits forms a part of that grand science—biology, which great 
intellects have through the centuries, since the time of Aristotle, 
gradually, and with much pains, built up, and the end and aim 
of which is to seek the answer to the question: What is life? 
thus bringing the mind of the inquirer into closer relations with 
the source of all Life.” 
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THE Bric-a-Brac Series: Personal Reminiscences of Chorley, 
Planche and Young. Pp. 297. Anecdote Biographies of Thack- 
eray and Dickens. Pp. 299. 

We cannot begin a review of these two volumes without ex- 
pressing admiration both of their appearance and design. The 
white cover is not common among booksellers, and _origi- 
nality in binding is rare enough to call for special praise. 
The plan is exceedingly good. The Bric-a-Brac is to be 
an anecdote biography of the great literary men of this 
century. The editor, Mr. Stoddard, adds in the second volume: 
‘* If we could analyze carefully the various elements contained in 
a good biography, and decide which interested us most in the 
reading, arid which we remembered longest after the reading, I 
think we should discover that it was the element of anecdote. 
The chief facts in a biography—the general drift of the life of its 
subject—may impress themselves upon the memory for a time, but 
that which remains permanently is something different from these 
—some incident or incidents in the life in question—a smart say- 
ing, a humorous jest, a rapier thrust of wit—it may be anything 
that is salient.’’ This is true enough in its way ; but to make it 
complete, Mr. Stoddard should have added that this is a result of that 
careless habit of reading, fostered by three-volume novels, whose 
languid attention can be aroused only by something striking and 
dramatic ; a general view of a man’s life is far more important than 
those casual glimpses of anecdote, which serve, unless corrected 
by broader knowledge, only to mislead and distort. Who would 
suppose from the good things of Sydney Smith, that for many 
years he was a hard-working country clergyman? or from Cow- 
per’s pastoral tastes and easy humor, that he was a religious 
hypochondriac# These things we learn from biographies, not from 
anecdotes. But Mr. Stoddard may well be pardoned for dwelling 
on the other side of the case. Given a stupid or partial biogra- 
pher, who cannot or will not give us the man’s real character: and 
some quick, incisive speech or incident, handed down by oral 
tradition, will correct and supplement our knowledge to a won- 
derful degree. A collection of anecdotes, therefore, should be 
strictly impartial ; should give every salient feature of the man 
which survives in the reminiscences of his associates. On this 
head we have a quarrel with Mr. Stoddard. He omits Mr. Fields’ 
“lively sketch, which I cannot accept as a faithful ‘sketch of 
Mr. Thackeray, although it may perhaps reflect one side of 
his character with tolerable accuracy.’’ Then, if it reflects one 
side of Thackeray’s nature, why not put it in? No single sketch 
is expected to show more of its subject than can be seen by one 
person in a more or less familiar intercourse ; and it is only by 
collecting a number of such sketches in a book like this that we 
can form some estimate of the man. Our remembrance of Mr. 
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Fields’ paper is a very pleasant one. It showed Thackeray 
among his friends, the most genial and jolly of boon companions ; 
making merry over his whisky toddy, or, when good news from 
the Cornhill reached him in America, giving loose to the high 
spirits of a boy; and with all this were mingled so many tender 
and noble traits that only the most dyspeptic piety could refuse a 
sympathizing smile. The great, hearty, generous nature of the 
man came out in Mr. Fields’ pages as it has seldom been per- 
mitted to appear elsewhere: and when we remember the close 
intimacy between the subject of that sketch and its author, we 
must feel that no collection of Zhackerayana is complete with- 
out it. 

But this after all is a minor matter. The ‘‘Anecdote Biogra- 
phies’’ are full of interest. They have added to our conception 
of the two great authors several distinct features ; and in the case 
of Thackeray (of whom, if his wishes and the wishes of his daugh- 
ters are respected, there will be no biography), the second volume 
of this series will be the most adequate memorial extant. Our 
space does not permit us to quote at length from its pages. Here 
is ‘‘a cluster of little anecdotes’’ from the preface : 

‘** Thackeray now and then said a good thing in a quiet way. 
He was pestered on one occasion, while in this country, bya young 
gentleman of an inquiring turn of mind, as to what was thought 
of this person and that person in England. ‘Mr. Thackeray,’ he 
asked, ‘what do they think of Tupper?’ ‘They don’t think of 
Tupper,’ was the reply. Another man of letters was mentioned, 
and it transpired that he was addicted to beer-drinking. ‘ Yes,’ 
said Thackeray, ‘take him for half and half, he wasaman.’ (We 
have heard, by the way, a better version of this story). His con- 
nection with Fraser’s Magazine was the subject of conversation, 
and the right of an editor to change the ‘copy’ of his contributors 
was discussed. Thackeray maintained that no such right existed, 
except as regarded errors of grammar, and declared that, as a rule, 
editorial changes were blunders, ‘I told an editor so once, and 
he did not like it: ‘‘I have no objections to your putting your hoofs 
on my paragraphs,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ but I decidedly object to your 
sticking your ears through them.’’’ Thackeray and Jerrold used 
to sit near each other at the Punch dinners, and Jerrold was in- 
clined to wrangle with everything that was not to his liking, but 
Thackeray wou/d keep the peace. ‘There is no use in our quar- 
reling,’ he said, ‘ for we must meet again next week.’”’ 

_ We are glad to see Mr. Cruikshank’s letter to the London Zimes 
introduced into this preface, not only because it clears our towns- 
man Dr. Mackenzie from the charges of Mr. Forster, but as an 
amusing revelation of the old draughtsman’s peculiarities. Dr. 
Mackenzie stated in his life of Dickens, that the principal char- 
acters in Oliver Twist were suggested by Cruikshank. Mr. Forster 
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indignantly denied the fact, with much strong language: where- 
upon Cruikshank wrote to the Zmes, confirming in substance Dr, 
Mackenzie’s statement, and giving a most interesting account of 
the writing of Over Twist. The letter is too long to insert, but 
it certainly seems to show that many scenes and characters were 
proposed by the illustrator. That they derived their whole vital- 
ity from Dickens is abundantly evident on Cruikshank’s own show- 
ing. He would have made the book a sort of Sunday-school tem- 
perance tract, and was much disappointed that Dickens refused to 
carry out his idea. ‘‘I wanted the boy to have avery different name, 
such as Frank Foundling or Frank Steadfast.’’ ‘‘My idea was 
to raise a boy from the most humble position up to a high and 
respectable one—in fact, to illustrate one of those cases of common 
occurrence, where men of humble origin by natural ability, indus- 
try, honest and honorable conduct, raise themselves to first-class 
positions in society.’’ Nevertheless, Mr. Cruikshank says, ‘‘ lam 
the originator of Oliver Twist, and all the principal characters are 
mine ;’’ which may be true in a’sense, and yet reminds us strong- 
ly of Constable, when Scott changed the name of a character at 
his suggestion, saying pompously toa friend, ‘‘By Gad, sir, I am all 
but the author of the Waverly Novels.’’ Dickens was saved from 
much Philistinism by his humor ; but here is a Philistine like Go- 
liath of Gath. 

There is a very amusing paper in this volume reprinted from the 
‘* Englishwoman’s Journal,’’ in which a young lady, who was for 
some time a member of Dickens’ family, gives her impressions of 
him. She betrays her sex very early in the article, by informing 
us that Mrs. Dickens was ‘‘a pretty little woman, with the heavy- 
lidded large blue eyes, so much admired by men.’’ The paper, 
as may be imagined from this sentence, is not in the best style of 
literature, and its writer evidently assumes the right to tell the pub- 
lic all she learned from being in the house of an intimate friend 
of Dickens. She has certainly produced an interesting article, 
though made up of particulars which one feels half ashamed to 
know. We feel as if we had listened to the servants retailing gos- 
sip about an old friend. Some of Dickens’ ready puns, given in 
this contribution, are very good. 

We have left ourselves no space for the Memorials contained in 
the first volume; but either book is a volume which one may 
open anywhere, sure of amusement and interest. en 

R. S. H. 


‘¢ THE AMERICAN HistoricaL REcoRD AND REPERTORY OF NOTES 
AND QueERIEs,”’ for September, 1874. 
We always have a cordial greeting to extend to this valuable 
publication, especially zow that regularity is observed in its issue 
by. its enterprising new publishers—John E. Potter & Co. The 
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present number, however, we regret to say, does not contain the 
usual complement of good things. The opening article, entitled 
“Doctor Kearsley and the State House,’’ contains a well-exe- 
cuted picture, said to be John Kearsley ; but no clew is afforded 
to its original. We eannot tell whether it is not copied from 
‘The American Biographical Panorama,’’ except from our confi- 
dence in the generally accurate editor; still we would like to 
know, in all cases of rare portraits, whence they are taken. A 
sad error is made in the article in lauding this gentleman as the 
architect of the State House, and in impressing the importance 
of commemorating him as such in the Centennial celebration. 
In point of fact, he was not the architect of the State House at 
all, and Dr. Lossing, in following Mr. Watson in this misstate- 
ment, has (unwittingly, of course) done great injustice to the 
memory of Andrew Hamilton, who not only designed the State 
House, but actually superintended its erection. Dr. K. was a mem- 
ber of the committee, and did submit a plan, which was rejected, 
an act which caused him so much offence that he, rather discred- 
itably, interposed every obstacle to the erection of the building. 
We regret to see such an error as this again disseminated, or sucha 
story as the ‘‘ Mechlenberg Declaration of Independence,’’ which 
years since received its death-blow, reproduced in a standard 
magazine. 

Valuable articles are contributed on ‘‘ Church Organs and 
Sacred Music,’’ by Samuel A. Green; on St. Paul’s Church, Nar- 
ragansett, by Jacob Frank Howe ; and on ‘‘ the Ohio Company,”’’ 
by M. M. Jones. The last-named subject is one of great impor- 
tance in the colonial history of our country, and the information 
furnished, though valuable, is entirely too meagre. We have 
often desired to have explained to us ‘‘ the grand Ohio Company ;”’ 
and this writer, while telling us of the merger of the Ohio Com- 
pany therein, deigns no account of the cormorant itself. An 
article on St. Tammany puzzles us by the general and rather indis- 
criminate references to the Indian, the Saint, Col. Geo. Morgan, 
Mr. Heckewelder and Tammany Hall in Philadelphia. We are 
unable to trace the ratio-rationalis, and rather opine the author 
has in view the old story of ‘‘ici le chemin des Anes.’’ The 
autograph letters published are not well selected in this number. 
No such letters should be included, unless intrinsically interesting 
or historical, and no fac-similes given, unless of acknowledged 
rarity. Guided by an earnest desire for the success of this mag- 
azine, we desire to point out to our friends therein the occasional 
errors which strike us. 
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